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The Educational Sociology of 
Emile Durkheim 


A. K. GC. OTTAWAY 








URING the whole of his teaching life at the Universities of Bordeaux 
and Paris, Durkheim taught educational theory and practice as well 
as sociology. In 1887 a special post was created for him in the Faculté 
des Lettres at Bordeaux where he was put in charge of the social sciences and 
pédagogte until 1902. During this period a large proportion of his teaching 
was devoted to education, although in these same years he produced most of 
his major works and initiated the modern approach to the science of sociology 
in France. In 1902 he was appointed as deputy for Ferdinand Buisson, whom 
he succeeded in 1906, in the chair of the Science de l’ Education at the Sorbonne. 
At this time sociology was not much in favour in the University of Paris, and 
was thus introduced under the cloak of education until in 1913 Durkheim’s 
position was re-named as the chair of the Science of Education and Sociology. 
He was only destined to remain a few more years before his death in 1917. 
It is the purpose of this paper to outline some of Durkheim’s ideas on 
education, and to show how they are closely linked with his sociological 
thought. It can be no more than an introduction to a subject upon which 
the writer is preparing a more substantial work. None of the educational 
writings of Durkheim has yet been published in England. In fact most of 
them were only published posthumously in France. Some notes on the most 
important of them are given at the end of this paper.[1] The majority of 
them were prepared in the form of lectures, and_are listed in order of the 
dates on which the course was first given, and not according to the date of 
publication which is separately recorded. There are many lectures still 
existing in manuscript form.[2] It was thought best to give quotations in 
the following pages in English, and the translations are those of the writer 
except where otherwise noted as coming from existing translations. 


I. EpucaTION AS A SOCIAL FActT 


In his opening lecture (1902) at the Sorbonne, subsequently published 
as his first paper on a specifically educational topic, Durkheim begins by 
213 
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saying that he speaks of education as a sociologist, and that he considers 
“education is something essentially social in character, in its origins and in 
its functions, and that as a result the theory of education relates more closely 
to sociology than to any other science ’’.[3] He immediately attacks those 
theorists who hold that one ideal form of education can be discovered to suit 
all men under any kind of social and historical conditions. ‘“‘ For Kant as 
for Mill, for Herbart as for Spencer, the aim of education was before all things 
to develop in each individual the attributes of the human species in general, 
while carrying them to their highest possible perfection.’’[4] This universal 
aim of education follows from the view that there is an unchanging human 
nature of which the forms and properties can be determined once and 
for all. 

In fact education has always varied greatly from one society to another, 
and in the same society has taken different forms at different times in its 
history. Durkheim rejects the idea that these differences are due to a series 
of mistakes about the true nature of man, or failures to adapt education to 
its real purpose. The variability can only be explained, he says, by con- 
sidering the educational system, or the process of education, like any other 
social, political or moral institution, as a social fact resulting from the structure 
and needs of the particular society in which it functions. ‘‘ Education in 
action in a given society at a given moment of its evolution, is a collection 
of practices, of ways of acting, of customs . . . which have the same reality 
as any other social facts.’’[5] Clearly educational practices are good examples 
of the type of social facts described in Les Régles de la Méthode Sociologique. 
They have the characteristics of being external (in some sense) to the individual, 
and of having the power of exercising some constraint upon him. Education 
is not only rather obviously imposed upon the child, but the parents have 
little choice, and can. only with great difficulty bring up their children in 
a different way from that determined by the collective ideas and opinions of 
their social milieu. “‘ The man which education is obliged to make of us is 
not man as nature made him, but as society wishes him to be.’’[6] | Discovering 
such facts proved very unpleasant to Rousseau, and indeed Rousseau’s views. 
were a reaction against the social influences of his time. We shall see latet 
that this is in accordance with Durkheim’s view that great educational theorists 
are “‘ revolutionary spirits’’ who aim at social change. 

Durkheim insists that each society has its own conception, or ideal, of 
man, which nevertheless changes at different times in history, and at any 
given time is related to the needs of the society. Human nature is very 
flexible, and society, as it were, selects the qualities it wishes to develop from 
the range of man’s possibilities, and gives precedence to those of most value 
to its purposes. Of course any education will develop individual aptitudes 
and qualities which are inherent in human nature, but the direction in which 
the individual is led to specialize is not determined so much by his nature 
as by the environment in which he finds himself. 

We will leave aside for the moment the problem of how the social ideal 
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changes, a fundamental problem of Durkheim’s sociology, nor need we consider 
in this context the difficulties of his view that society is in some way an entity 
in its own right, and “ outside ’’ or independent of the individuals who compose 
it. We can agree that educational change and social change are closely related, 
and that to understand the nature of an educational system at a given time it 
is necessary both to study the existing social forces, and to consider it in its 
historical setting. A system of education can be seen to depend on social 
factors such as the political organization, degree of development of science, 
the state of industry and economics, the social status hierarchy and the systems 
of religion and morals in a society, and may. also seem incomprehensible 
detached from its historical causes. 

The social nature of education was no new discovery, but Durkheim was 
among the first to recommend the comparative study of educational systems, 
and teaching methods, from a modern sociological point of view, and as a part 
of the science of education. 


II. EDUCATION AS THE TRANSMISSION OF CULTURE 


It is not always easy to distinguish the meanings of the two words éducation 
and pédagogie when translating into English. Durkheim distinguished them 
clearly in usage, and took éducation to be the active process of educating the 
young, while pédagogie was a reflection upon it, that is methodical thought 
applied to the process of education. It is thus suitable to translate la pédagogie 


as the theory of education ; and it includes, but does not entirely consist of, 
the discussion of the more philosophical aspects. The process of education 
can be studied as a science or as an art, but both of these are distinct from the 
study of pédagogie which consists of theories of a particular kind. These 
points are developed further in Section IV of this paper. 

To define the process of education, that is, to define its nature and role 
in the most generalized form, we must consider what the practices of different 
societies have in common. There are always adults and children, and educa- 
tion is the action exercised by the first on the second. Children always have 
to be prepared for membership of their social group. In all societies this 
action has two aspects. In the first place it is diverse whenever there is 
a division of labour in the society, since this requires a different preparation 
for different types of future work. Different social classes, where these exist, 
have different cultural standards and objectives: the education of the 
bourgeois is not the same as that of the ouvrier. Yet this diversity is based 
on a set of educational practices more or less common to all. Thus in the 
second place each society has a basis of common culture which must be learnt 
by all, and is expressed by its manners, morals, religion and way of life. Above 
all it is expressed by a spirit of attachment to the country of one’s birth. 
Yet even these common ideals may differ in many ways in different social 
milieu within the society. But for a society to continue with any degree of 
unified life there must be sufficient similarity between its members, and it is 
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through education that a society maintains and renews the essential conditions 
upon which organized social life depends. 

After considering these facts Durkheim’s definition is as follows : “‘ Educa- 
tion is the action exercised by the older generations on those who are not yet 
ready for social life. Its object is to awaken and develop in the child those 
physical, intellectual and moral states, which are required of him both by his 
society as a whole and the milieu for which he is specially destined.’’[7] Asa 
result he concludes that ‘‘ education consists of a methodical socialization of 
the younger generation ’’. 

The theory is then developed that each of us consists of two beings (or 
selves), one the individual being and the other the social being. It is the 
social being which it is the main aim of education to constitute, and this 
consists of ‘‘ a system of ideas, of feelings and habits which express in us . . . 
the group or different groups to which we belong ; such as religious beliefs, 
moral beliefs and practices, national or professional traditions, and collective 
opinions of all sorts ’’.[8] 

In all this part of his thought Durkheim seems to be describing the function 
of education as a means of transmitting the ways of thinking, acting and 
feeling in a society which the modern social anthropologist would call its 
culture. Durkheim would call it the transmitting of collective representations, 
which are the ideas or concepts which represent different aspects of the social 
reality.[9] The social reality is, of course, “la société’’, which is postulated 
as a psychic entity having existence outside, or independent of, the individual 
minds which are its origin, and through which it expresses itself. Hence the 
collective consciousness, or collective mind, which is derived from the inter- 
action and combination of individual consciousnesses, and at the same time 
enters into, changes, and develops the individual being, as it were adding to 
him a social being. 

It is the collective representations which communicate the ways of society 
to us, and which are then incorporated into our own minds. The collective 
representations are thus concepts in our minds of the ways in which we should 
behave ; they form the ideas we each have of the cultural patterns of our 
society. These ideas are stated again and again in Durkheim’s works, and 
in different forms as his thought developed. His idea of the nature of society 
and of collective representations, and the question of their status as existing 
entities, have always caused difficulty and misunderstanding to his interpreters, 
in spite of the general clarity of his exposition. Clearly he thought of society 
as a mental and moral phenomenon, and yet because of his positivism he 
struggled throughout to study it scientifically. A persistent trend in Les 
Formes Elementaires de la Vie Religieuse, his most mature work, is to maintain 
that society can only exist in and through individual minds, and that new 
ideas are developed by the coming together and association of individuals, 
who could not possibly develop such ideas in isolation.[10] An obvious way 
to describe such ideas is to call them collective ideas, and the re-presentation 
of them to the mind collective representations. In thinking that such 
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phenomena could remain independent of the minds which created them, 
which is a form of sociological spiritualism,[11] Durkheim is thought by many 
of his critics to have been mistaken. It is in any case partly a philosophical 
problem, and it is unnecessary for the purpose of sociological analysis to make 
any such assumption of a collective consciousness, so long as the behaviour 
of individuals in relation to groups can be explained without it. There is as 
little need to postulate a special entity called “‘ society ’’ as there is to postulate 
a super-organic entity called “‘ culture ’’, assuming both to be subject to their 
own laws of development. 

This becomes clearer if we continue to examine the nature of education 
which shows up the process of cultural transmission in a simple form. We 
all have to learn much from society. It is from the accumulated knowledge 
of our society in the past and the present that the content of academic learning 
is derived, as well as the knowledge of practical techniques. Society obliges 
us to control our own interests, to consider the interests of others, and to 
conform to the law. Language itself is a social product. Durkheim points 
out how the products of one generation are passed on to the next, “ thanks 
to books, monuments, tools and instruments of all kinds . . . and the spoken 
tradition, etc. ... In order that these may be conserved and added to the 
whole there must be a moral personality which persists over and above the 
passing generations, and which links each one to the other ; this is society.’’[12] 
The anthropologist would say “‘ this is culture ’’, and claim that it performed 
just the same function but without calling it a “moral personality’’. Yet 
the meaning of the culture concept is still a subject of lively debate among 
sociologists, and the term is sometimes used as if it represented an entity with 
an independent level of reality.[13] For example, A. L. Kroeber used to take 
this view but has now dropped it in the latest edition of his Anthropology. 

Whether we call the operative influence culture or society Durkheim 
certainly anticipated the stress that has been placed during the last 20 years 
on the power of the environment as a factor in education. It may be objected 
that he over-stressed the influence of society, and neglected the aim of realizing 
the full powers of the personality by the harmonious development of the 
individual’s abilities and aptitudes. He was an environmentalist, who doubted 
whether man had any inborn instincts, and he under-valued the power of 
inherited qualities. His answer would therefore be that all that is best in us 
comes from society. Man is only man and only properly human because he 
lives in society. Thus man becomes more of an individual by the very fact 
of becoming more social. The main thesis of his first book on The Division 
of Labour was that the growing differentiation and freedom of the individual 
was a dominant trend in the progress of civilization. In Les Régles he stresses 
how little, in his time, was known of the way collective representations are 
modified in different individual minds ; this he considered the task of social 
psychology to discover.[t4] Nowhere does he forget the individual, and in his 
last book on religion he refers to ‘‘ the personal ideal which disengages itself 
from the social ideal in proportion as the individual personality develops 
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itself and becomes an autonomous source of action ”.[15] And yet one is led 
to ask more closely what Durkheim means by the autonomy of the individual. 
How does he interpret the power of choice which enables a man to select from 
and reject some of the influences of society ? This problem is focussed by 
considering his views on moral education. 


III. Morat EpucaTIon 


Durkheim was intensely interested in the problems of morality throughout 
his life, and this interest is a key to the real nature of his work. Hence the 
importance he attached, and rightly, to the moral development of the young. 
In his L’Education Morale (lectures 1902-3 based on courses in Bordeaux 
beginning in 1894), [16] his objective was to discover a rational and lay morality 
which could be taught in the state schools. The laws of the Third Republic 
between 1881 and 1901 had gradually brought about a separation of church 
and state in education, so that the école laique was forbidden to teach any 
of the principles of revealed religion. Thus if the school was to give moral 
education it had to be based on rational principles alone. Durkheim’s pro- 
cedure was to apply to education his general concepts that society is the source 
of all moral authority, and that ‘‘ we are only moral beings in so far as we are 
social beings’’. These ideas were developed in his paper Détermination du 
Fait Moral given in 1906 [17] which was based on his teaching at the Sorbonne 
and follows closely the theoretical section of L’Education Morale given in the 
first eight lectures. Although he considers membership of a group one of the 
essential elements of morality, whereby we should come in fact to love society, 
and accept its commands willingly, yet we find in his views an authoritarian 
attitude and an emphasis on externally imposed discipline little in accord with 
widely accepted modern views on education. 

The function of morality is to determine the rules of conduct, and its 
primary element is the spirit of discipline. All moral rules command, and 
should be obeyed without question because they represent a duty which ought 
to be performed for that reason alone.[18] Discipline at school must be 
stricter than in the home, and it all depends on the schoolmaster by whose 
authority the rules are revealed, who must himself be “‘ duty incarnate and 
personified ’’. The master is the representative of the authority of society, 
and ‘‘ in the same way as the priest is the interpreter of God, he is the inter- 
preter of the great moral ideas of his time and of his country’’.[19] He 
cannot agree with those who like the epicurean Montaigne would present 
discipline as pleasant and easy. “‘ Life is not all play ; the child must prepare 
himself for pain and effort, and it would therefore be a disaster if he were 
allowed to think that everything can be done like a game.’’[20] With regard 
to punishment he rejects it merely as a means of preventing the breaking of 
tules ; and he regards as an illusion the theory of Rousseau, further developed 
by Herbert Spencer, that the wrong act should be allowed to produce its 
natural consequences, and that these can be a sufficient penalty. Punishment 
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should be an expiation or reparation, not by suffering unduly (Durkheim was 
against corporal punishment) but by accepting the reproval and blame of the 
community, the laws of which must remain inviolate. 

All this emphasizes the element of constraint in discipline, but the child 
can also come to see duty as good and desirable. This transformation comes 
about through a proper understanding of being a member of a social group. 
There follows Durkheim’s familiar argument that moral action can only be 
in the interest of the collectivity, because it must be directed towards an 
impersona. entity superior to the individual. “‘ Quand notre conscience parle, 
c’est la société qui parle ne nous.’’ But why can it be desirable to give up 
one’s own interests and submit to the wishes of society ? First because the 
individual is only truly himself, and only realizes his full nature, on condition 
that he attaches himself to society. Second because society’s wishes become 
really his own wishes when the rules and habits of the group are internalized 
in the individual, and the values of society also become part of his own ends, 
and gain his respect. We are a part of society and society is a part of us. 
Thus it is that obligatory rules and obedience to authority also become good 
and desirable through co-operation with, and respect for, the collective morality. 
Duty and good are aspects of the same reality. 

Piaget, in his Moral Judgment of the Child,[21] goes a long way towards 
accepting Durkheim’s explanation of morality through the facts of social life, 
but raises some objections to the views in L’Education Morale. Piaget speaks 
of the “‘ two moralities of the child ’’ and claims to show from his observations 
that the child obeying the adult acts from ‘‘ constraint and unilateral respect ’’, 
whereas the child in making his own rules in a game or other sphere of activity 
acts from “ co-operation and mutual respect ’’. In reacting to constraint or 
co-operation, he says, the child is accepting different types of authority, and 
is following different psycho-sociological processes. There is thus a difference 
in quality of social relations between acts in conformity with adult authority 
through constraint, and acts of co-operation with others through mutual 
respect. Piaget objects that Durkheim fuses constraint and co-operation and 
explains both as aspects of the same collective authority, which would seem 
to go against the observations of child psychology. 

Many modern educational methods have been based on allowing children 
to discuss and co-operate with adults and among themselves in deciding certain 
school activities, including the making of the school rules. It is held, by this 
school of thought, that children work best when freed as far as possible from 
external constraint, and learn the methods of co-operation and democracy by 
practising them. Now it is probably true that Durkheim would not have 
favoured self-government and the Activity School. It must be remembered 
that he was writing at the beginning of the century, before the great develop- 
ments in child psychology and social psychology of the last 50 years, and 
before any experiments in the sociology of children’s groups. Yet he knew 
about the methods of Pestalozzi. Durkheim, however, had many insights into 
the place of the school group as a transitional community between the family 
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and the outside world, and he stressed the need for learning to acquire the 
taste for the collective life by actually living it.[22] Yet it must all be done 
under the direction of the teacher, and though he does not object to the class 
being consulted on rules and penalties he only thinks in terms of rules already 
decided by the adult society, and would not have accepted that rules evolved 
by a group of children could be based on a different type of sanction, they 
would only be rules of a different type of group. Under conditions of self- 
government the children’s rules are likely to be modelled on the adult society, 
but if children originated entirely novel rules the moral authority would still 
be that of their own little society. Any decision to obey the rules shows 
respect for the authority of the group and involves an element of constraint, 
which Piaget is inclined to deny. Even if you accept that what you ought 
to do is to co-operate this must involve constraint when it is against your 
wishes, as on occasion it must be. Learning to discipline oneself involves 
incorporating the power of constraint into one’s own character. So that 
Piaget and the Activity School may have underestimated the function of 
constraint as much as Durkheim over-emphasized it. Piaget may neverthe- 
less be right on the psychological point that it is pleasanter to feel that you 
have taken a share in making a rule than to have it imposed upon you 
by someone else. This does not fundamentally separate constraint from 
co-operation, but means that the feeling of constraint diminishes as willing 
co-operation increases. 

But we have not yet touched on the most important aspect of Piaget’s 
objection. Self-government in school is not merely a device to enable the 
child to discover that the adults’ rules are the best. Is the only possible 
autonomy of the will that Durkheim allows nothing but a free submission on 
the part of the individual reason to the laws of society ? Durkheim says that 
the freedom of the will comes from gaining consciousness of the reasons for 
our conduct—“ for to teach morality is not to preach it, not to inculcate it ; 
it is to explain it ’’[23]. But only to have explained to one the rules which 
must in any case be followed, is not to allow one any freedom of choice. In 
his early work, The Division of Labour, Durkheim saw man losing his primitive 
conformity, and attempting to create a new morality ‘based on individual 
freedom of judgment. As division of labour develops ‘‘ Each individual is 
more and more acquiring his own way of thinking and acting, and submits 
less completely to the common corporate opinion ’’.[24] And again, ‘‘ To be 
a person is to be an autonomous source of action. Man acquires this quality 
only so far as there is something in him which is his alone and which individual- 
izes him, so that he is something more than a simple incarnation of the generic 
type of his race and his group.’’[25] Yet these claims for the freedom of the 
individual reason were not followed up in Durkheim’s later work, because of 
his insistence that society had to be objective, and real, and outside of us, 
and have a “ rightness’’ which could not be questioned. So again we can 
ask how far, according to Durkheim, has the individual a power of choice ? 
We cannot answer it until we consider the question of how new values come 
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into society. This involves the distinction between society as it is, and society 
as it ought to be; between the real and the ideal in Durkheim’s sociology. 
A discussion of this can also be approached through his writing on education. 


IV. P£&DAGOGIE AND SOCIOLOGY—THE THEORY OF EDUCATION 


We have seen that for Durkheim pédagogie is the theory of education, 
and in one of his later articles (1911, reprinted in Education et Sociologie) is 
devoted to this. He points out that the process of education, namely the 
ways in which parents and teachers act upon the young, can be the object 
of a scientific discipline. There are observable facts which can be related to 
each other, and studied in a disinterested manner for the sake of building up 
an established body of knowledge. Thus the data of education can be estab- 
lished and the relevant sciences are sociology and psychology. Each society 
has its own system of education which is related to its structure and institu- 
tions, so that types of education can be compared like types of family, political 
systems or religions. So also educational practices can be compared, teaching 
methods and their results can be tested and analysed statistically. Psychology 
indeed provides the most valuable means of suiting teaching methods to the 
nature of the child, and of finding the most effective methods of putting 
educational aims into practice. But all this concerns the science of education. 

Educational theories are of a completely different nature. ‘ Their 
objective is not to describe or to explain what is or has been, but to determine 
what ought to be. They are directed not towards the present or the past, 
but towards the future, They are not intended to express faithfully given 
realities, but to declare precepts of conduct. They do not say to us this is 
what exists and this is why, but this is what should be done.”’[26] Educational 
theorists are noted for pointing out the imperfections of the traditional practices 
of their time. The great pedagogues have been “ revolutionary spirits ’’ 
trying to construct something entirely new. 

Nor is the theory of education an art. An art is a way of acting, and the 
art of education is teaching. The educational theorist reflects upon the actions 
employed to estimate their value, to see if they are what they ought to be, 
and whether they should be modified or even replaced by entirely new pro- 
cedures. Thus such theories are not abstract, they have as their object the 
directing of action, and as such they resemble the theories of politics or medicine 
or strategy. Durkheim proposes to call speculations of this sort théories 
pratiques, which can be translated ‘‘ theories for action’’. Now it should be 
noted that the action required concerns what ought to be; what should be 
done. It is clear therefore that the theory of education, understood in this 
way, is the study of educational ideals, and these cannot be separated from 
social ideals. 

Here comes the difficulty ; how to discover the educational and social 
ideal? In the first place how far can we appeal to ordinary empirical science ? 
We have seen that there can be a science of education, but this, along with 
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all the human and social sciences, is but little developed. However, the 
problems are urgent ; our society and its education are undergoing a period 
of crisis. Durkheim is eloquent about the need for educational reform, and 
much of what he says could apply in a different form to-day. Education must 
change to suit the new society which is emerging. We cannot wait for any 
science to be complete, we must apply reflection as methodically as possible 
to all the knowledge we have available, and, with full awareness of the risks 
of error, decide the action that should be taken.[27] But what kind of 
reflection is this? Since science is insufficient we are asked to reflect upon 
the facts of history.[28] In the past each educational system has been the 
result of the social conditions in harmony with it, and when it changed it 
was because society itself had changed. Since education depends on the 
general currents of thought and opinion the works of past educators will be 
documents which reveal the spirit of the time. To-morrow’s ideal will contain 
something of yesterday’s, and thus the educational ideal can be found from 
the study of its evolution from the past. This sounds a reasonable approach, 
but is really extremely vague, and subject to powerful objections. Many 
different trends can be observed in history, and how are we to know which 
one is leading to our next social ideal? Durkheim could not have thought 
that certain social currents are inevitably destined to triumph, for, even if we 
could find out which they were, there would be no point in trying to “ judge 
what we can find defective in them ’’, which is what he asks us to do. Also, 
in this case, how could “ revolutionary spirits ’’ have their influence on social 
change? Durkheim has made a brilliant and convincing study of the socio- 
logical origins of French education in his L’Evolution Pédagogique en France, 
but part of its success is to show the complex conflicts of ideas and the variety 
of solutions to the problems of mankind, between which we still have to choose. 

Thus our methodical reflection upon the facts, be they of history or of 
science, still appears to leave us, as part of our reflection, to make value 
judgments, since we need to understand not only the present and the real, 
but the future and the ideal. Here we approach one of Durkheim’s funda- 
mental problems, because he was attempting a sociology of values as well as 
a sociology of actual events. He sees society as it is as a set of conditions 
limiting the possibility of future action but not determining it, and society as 
it should be as values and aspirations existing in a different order of reality.[29] 
That Durkheim wished to maintain that value ideals could be studied scienti- 
fically can be seen from his L’Education Morale and more clearly in the dis- 
cussion following his Détermination du Fait Morale.[30] Moreover, his proposal 
for a science of morals means a science of a very special kind, it is a sociological 
science, but it is “‘ wne branche trés particuliére de sociologie’’. Moral facts 
are not like other social facts, they are set apart in a sphere of their own (as 
if they were sacred), and therefore need a science of their own, since they 
cannot be deduced from ordinary empirical science. So we have the following 
position. Society as it is (or as it sees itself), with its political and economic 
systems, and its existing mores, all these can be studied by ordinary science. 
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Society as it should be, with the morality it ought to have, that is its value 
ideals, must be studied by a new kind of science of morals, still based on 
reason. This is a very curious position and cannot be maintained as the basis 
for a satisfactory ethical theory, as Ginsberg has successfully shown.[31] 
First there is the difficulty of using statements of scientific fact to justify 
value judgments, which would be just as difficult if Durkheim made it clearer 
how to operate this “ special’’ science, which he does not. Second, let us 
suppose that we have found all the value ideals of society, either by our special 
science, or by the special intuition of a moral innovator (who is in tune with 
what society is really becoming), or by any other means, we still have the 
difficulty of “judging ’’ them. If we inevitably had to accept the ideals we 
would have no freedom, and if we were able to judge we could ask why we 
ought to accept. 

Thus, as might be expected, Durkheim’s study of education brought him 
up against moral problems inherent in his whole conception of sociology. We 
can accept his view that educational theory is a study of what ought to be, 
but however much such sciences as sociology and psychology can discover 
matters of fact, and however much we study the trends of history, there 
remains an element of moral choice which is outside the range of scientific 
determination. 


V. THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Durkheim might reasonably be considered the founder of educational 
sociology. It is curious that his educational writings have apparently had 
no influence, and even received very little attention, outside France. Yet he 
laid down a theory and methodology for the study of education which show 
a remarkable unity of purpose and clarity of thought. In fact he prepared a 
programme for investigation into which almost all sociological studies in the 
field of education could be fitted. 

This paper will conclude with a brief outline of four major functions of 
educational sociology which are based on practical principles in line with 
Durkheim’s methodology. 


(i) Determination of the present social facts of education, and their sociological 
function. 

A brief example will show the importance of this approach. It is obvious 
that our present society is tending to change. Durkheim would say we can 
only observe the social facts which express the underlying reality of this 
complex of changes. In general we can investigate whether there is in fact 
greater equality, for example in the distribution of incomes, whether there 
is more social security, or fewer distinctions of social class, if people’s attitudes 
are tolerant, to what extent people believe in freedom and in what respects, 
etc. With regard to the function of education we can investigate how far 
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educational opportunity has increased or decreased, whether changes in 
occupational status have been related to the type of education received, 
whether different types of education are related to social prestige, etc. Hence 
the importance of recent empirical and statistical researches which have 
been carried out on the relations of social mobility and educational oppor- 
tunity.[32] All this work provides excellent examples, which would surely 
have pleased Durkheim, of the operation of social factors which depend on 
membership of a group in a particular social milieu, and cannot be explained 
merely by studying the individual. Such researches do not all have to be 
expressed in statistical terms, but they all express factual statements about 
our society. Using the results we can define with more clarity what changes 
are in fact taking place. The first task of a scientific educational sociology 
is to provide the data by the use of which plans can be made and principles 
implemented. 

To-day we lay much stress on discovering the function of education in 
interaction with the other social institutions of society, and their mutual 
dependence on a particular form of social structure. This again is entirely 
in accordance with Durkheim’s Régles since he defined the function of a social 
institution as its correspondence with the general needs of the whole social 
organism. Durkheim’s concept of function influenced the thought of Rad- 
cliffe-Brown,[33] and through him has been developed by other modern 
social anthropologists. 


(ii) Determination of the relation of education to social and cultural change. 


Durkheim showed in a very thorough and convincing manner how the 
educational system and methods of teaching are related to other cultural forces 
in a given society. In studying any social facts we must also ask how they 
came to be. Durkheim gave an excellent model of this method in his L’Evolu- 
tion Pédagogique, which is no ordinary history of education but the history of 
ideas, the treatment of which is essentially sociological. This point of view 
permeated the work of Sir Fred Clarke, and, although he wrote little, a hint 
of what might be done is given in his Education and Social Change.[34] | Using 
this method of approach the present writer has attempted in his book Education 
and Society an analysis of a short period in the evolution of the English 
educational system.[35] 

The function of education as the transmission of culture has been studied 
to some extent by the social anthropologists, especially of the American school, 
and there are still many possible lines of research in this field. 


(iii) The comparative sociology of education. 

Since education depends on the social structure and cultural institutions 
of a society comparative education obviously becomes a sociological study. 
The most influential work in this field is embodied in the seven large volumes 
of The Year Book of Education, published in England since 1948.[36] 
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(iv) The study of the school itself as a social growp, and in relation to other social 
groups. 

Durkheim did not develop this. He wrote long before the development 
of group psychology, and in particular the social dynamics of small groups. 
Yet he made a few interesting suggestions. We have referred to his idea of 
the school as a transitional community. He also spoke of the school class as 
a “little society ’’ and made a suggestion for a research into the methods of 
discipline and punishment employed in different schools and localities, com- 
pared with the results achieved. Studies of this kind take us into the border- 
land between social psychology, anthropology, and psychiatry, and it is by 
a “ multi-disciplinary ’’ approach that much new knowledge of the workings 
of human nature may be discovered. 

It is suggested that these four general categories illustrate the types of 
research which can be pursued by a contemporary sociology of education. 
Many speculations remain which lead us beyond the methods of the positive 
sciences. We have seen that Durkheim’s original hope that sociology could 
provide directing principles for the theory of education cannot fully be justified. 
That the sciences of sociology and psychology can help in determining the 
means by which educational ends can be achieved is undoubted, but they cannot 
in themselves determine those ends. Nevertheless the belief that the results 
of scientific investigation can serve as some guide to our course of conduct 
may still be true. If social science can help us to understand ourselves, and 
clarify our thoughts about our relationship to society, it may also help us in 
choosing the ideal towards which we desire to move. While we may have to 
accept that no moral judgment can be deduced from any informative statement 
e § of fact, yet there may be another way of passing from factual statements to 
S moral conclusions. - These matters are still debated by modern writers on 
y § ethics. In any case there is no escaping the individual responsibility for one’s 
[- moral judgments. 
vf Therefore let us press forward with the scientific investigations of what 
y is happening in our society, and of the necessary conditions for any change 
t which is desired. What change ¢s desired must still be left to the choice of 
g each one of us in co-operation with his fellow men. We may get some rational 
n support for our decisions by reflecting on the data of sociology, but we must 
h look for further guidance perhaps to the philosopher, but certainly to the 
moralist and the educational theorist. 
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NOTES 


1. There follows a list of the principal writings of Durkheim on education in order 
of their dates of delivery as lectures, and including dates of actual publication : 


1902 ‘“* Pédagogie et Sociologie ’, opening lecture of his first course at the Sorbonne. 
Published Jan. 1903, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. Reprinted in Education 
et Sociologie, Paris, Alcan, 1922. 

1902-3 “ L’Education Morale’, course of lectures at the Sorbonne based on those 
previously given during his work at Bordeaux (see note 2). Published 1925 as 

S L’Education Morale, Paris, Alcan. 

Q 
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1904-5 “ L’Evolution et le réle de l’Enseignement en France ”’ course of lectures given 
as part of a course of educational theory, organized as a result of the reforms of 
1902, for the candidates for agrégation at the Ecole Normal Supérieure, Paris, 
Published as L’Evolution Pédagogique en France, Alcan, 1928. 
“ L’Evolution et le réle de l’Enseignement en France”, opening lecture of the 
same course as above given in 1905-6. Published in Revue Bleue, Jan. 1906. 
Reprinted in Education et Sociologie, Alcan, 1922. 
Three articles in Nouveau Dictionaive de Pédagogie et d’Instruction primaire, 
Hachette, rorr. 
(a) ‘‘ Education ”, (b) “‘ Pédagogie ”, (c) “‘ Enfance ”, in collaboration with 
F. Buisson. The first two were reprinted in Education et Sociologie, 1932, with 
an introduction by Paul Fauconnet on L’Cuvre Pédagogique de Durkheim. 
1919 6 ‘ La Pédagogie de Rousseau ”’, a scheme of lessons on Emile, published in Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale, Vol. 26, 1919. 

2. During 1894-1902 Durkheim gave three different courses at Bordeaux which 
Fauconnet describes in the Introduction to Education et Sociologie. These were, 
(a) ‘‘ L’Education Morale a l’Ecole primaire ”, which formed the basis of his later course 
at the Sorbonne in 1902. (b) ‘‘ L’Education Intellectuelle ”, which was also continued 
at Paris until 1906. (c) ‘‘ Histoire de l’Education et des doctrines pédagogiques ”’, which 
formed the basis of his later lectures at the Sorbonne, 1904-5 (see introduction by Maurice 
Halbwachs to L’Evolution Pédagogique en France, 1938). 

1903-4. One year course at Paris on “ Pestalozzi et Herbart ”. 

1907-8. One year course on “ L’Enseignement de la Morale a 1’Ecole primaire ”, 
representing the section which is missing from L’Education Morale, Part II (see preface 
of this work), not published because the manuscript was not in a suitable condition. 

3. Education et Sociologie, 1938 ed., p. 106. 

4. Ibid., p. 107. (Durkheim criticizes Comte for a similar conception, “ that there 
is a continuous evolution of mankind which consists in more and more complete realization 
of human nature ”’, see Les Régles, 1950 ed., pp. 19-21.) 

5. Ibid., p. 78. 

6. Ibid., p. 117. (See also in Les Régles, p. 104. ‘I did not desire the education 
I received, which, more than any other thing fixes me to my native soil.”’) 

7. Ibid., p. 49. 

8. Ibid., p. 50. 

9. Paper on “ Réprésentations Individuelles et Représentations Collectives ’’, 1898. 
Reprinted in Sociologie et Philosophie, 1924. Ref. 1950 ed., pp. 54-7. English translation 
by D. F. Pocock, 1953, pp. 24-6. ; 

10. Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, translation by J. W. Swain, 1915. 
Especially pp. 209, 221, 230, 347, and the Conclusion. 

11. Sociologie et Philosophie, op. cit., pp. 39, 46, 48. English translation, pp. 28, 33-4. 

12. Education et Sociologie, 1938 ed., p. 58. 

13. See Culture and Personality, ed. Sargant and Smith, M. W., Report of an Inter- 
disciplinary Conference, 1949, U.S.A., especially Dr. Bidney’s paper. See also Erich 
Fromm’s paper for his concept of social character as against individual character which 
can be compared with Durkheim’s social and individual aspects of the self. 

14. Les Régles, 1950 ed., p. xviii. 

15. Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, op. cit., p. 423. 

16. Alcan, 1925. See under note 1. 

17. Reprinted in Sociologie et Philosophie, op. cit. 

18. L’Education Morale, pp. 35, 169. 

19. Ibid., p. 177. 

20. Ibid., p. 183. 

21. English translation, Kegan Paul, 1932. See Chap. IV. 
22. L’Education Morale, Chap. 15. 
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23. L’Education Morale, p. 137. 

24. Op. cit. English translation by George Simpson, 1933, p. 137. 

25. Ibid., p. 403. 

26. Education et Sociologie, 1938 ed., p. 85. 

27. Ibid., pp. 90-2. Cf. Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, op. cit., pp. 430 ff., 
where he states that religion also must provide theories for action which are obliged to 
go beyond science, and be based on speculations which must be pushed (perhaps pre- 
maturely) beyond what science permits us to affirm. 

28. See in particular L’Evolution Pedagogique, Chap. 1. 

29. This is clearly explained by J. G. Peristiany in his introduction to the English 
translation of Sociology and Philosophy, p. xxvi. He also states that when Durkheim 
speaks of society having a system of ideals, the word “ ideal ’”’ really includes both the 
actual state of society and its possible future. 

30. L’Education Morale, pp. 133-6. Sociologie et Philosophie, especially pp. 61-2, 
71-2. English translation, pp. 86-9, 104-5. 

31. ‘‘ Durkheim’s Ethical Theory.” This Journal, Vol. 2, 1951, p. 210. 

32. See various researches in Glass, D. V. (Ed.), Social Mobility in Britain, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1954. Also Floud, Jean, Social Class and Educational Opportunity, 
Heinemann, 1955, and the Report of the Advisory Council of the Ministry of Education 
on Early Leaving, H.M.S.O., 1954. 

33- See “‘ On the Concept of Function in Social Science ’’, American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 37, 1935. This paper is reprinted in Structure and Function in Primitive Society, 
Cohen and West, 1952. 

34. Op cit., London, Sheldon Press, 1940. . 

35- Op. cit., London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. 

36. Ed. Hans, N., and Lauwerys, J. A., published in association with the University 
of London Institute of Education. Since 1953 also in association with Teachers College, 
Columbia University, additional editor King Hall, R. 





Social Status and Clique Formation 
Among Grammar School Boys 


A. N. OPPENHEIM 








INTRODUCTION 


HIS PAPER reports on another aspect of the inquiry into the effects 

| of social class at adolescence, which has been carried out at the Lon- 

don School of Economics and Political Science under the direction of 

Dr. H. T. Himmelweit. In an earlier paper [5] we have shown that the 

adolescent boys in our sample were aware of social class distinctions and had 

a surprisingly detailed knowledge of the social system in general. We now 

raise the further question : to what extent does this knowledge influence their 
patterns of friendship and hostility at school ? 

From previous writings, there is ample reason to suppose that, in the 
United States at any rate, there is a marked tendency towards clique formation 
among children of this age, and that parental socio-economic status determines 
admission to, or rejection by, such cliques. Warner [10] states the problem 
clearly when he writes : 


The clique is the intimate informal group of friends with whom one participates. 
It contributes to the triumph of class values over democratic values in the American 
school system. Among adults and adolescents it is a powerful mechanism for 
controlling the behavior of the individual. It is a brave youngster who will go 
against the dictates of his or her clique. Even the family controls are frequently 
less powerful. There were adolescents in the Yankee City and Deep South studies 
who, when confronted by cenflicts between their families and cliques, responded 
positively to clique controls and repudiated the demands of their families. The 
clique operates as an instrument of the social structure which excludes persons born 
into the lower social levels from participating with those born to higher social status. 
At the same time the clique functions to include members of the higher class with 
others of their kind. In other words, the clique system ordinarily helps reward those 
who are higher in class and punish those who are at lower social levels. 


He quotes elaborate anecdotal evidence, and goes on to suggest the influence 

which such social barriers may have on school achievement, social and athletic 

activities, and ultimately on the adult’s position in society. Thus, in its 
228 
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informal friendship structures, the school helps to recruit and train children 
to fit into the social class order of American society. 

Sociometric techniques are, of course, particularly well-suited to explore 
this problem more fully, but the amount of research done in this area is rather 
limited. Smith [9] has found parental occupation to have considerable 
influence on the friendship selections of adolescents, next to such other factors 
as sex, church membership, and residence area. And we may quote from 
Bonney’s [1] findings on slightly younger children: “ This study has shown 
that, on the whole, the children with the highest degree of social acceptance 
come from the smaller family units, from homes representing relatively higher 
socio-economic levels, and are more intelligent.” 

Perhaps the most careful study of the relation between social class and 
friendship among schoolchildren was carried out by Neugarten [8] in 1941. 
She administered a Sociometric questionnaire to all the children in Grades V 
and VI (median age 11: 3) and Grades I and II (median age 16: 3) of the 
public schools in a small midwestern town, and followed this up with a Guess 
Who reputation questionnaire. She found that “ .. . children are selected 
as friends by children from their own social level more often than by children 
from other social levels’’. She adds that “ . . . the lower the social class of 
the subject, the fewer times he is mentioned as ‘ best friend’. On the negative 
item, the trend is reversed—the lower the social class of the subject, the more 
times he is mentioned as ‘ don’t want for a friend’.” And she concludes : 
“ The high degree of relationship between the family’s social position and the 
friendship status of the child is striking.” 

Within the broad framework of our own research project, an important 
place was allotted to problems of peergroup selection. We were concerned, 
in general, with the relations between social status and child upbringing and 
—following American theories and findings—there were good reasons to expect 
that parental occupation or social status would also influence playmate selection 
in this country. There are three ways in which playmate selection along 
social status lines could come about : 


(a) Through children becoming aware of each other’s social status, and 
subsequently making invidious distinctions along status lines ; 

(b) through a growing awareness of differences in social values, leading to 
status barriers ; 

(c) through direct parental interference, and the rigorous supervision of 
playmate selection, as part of the socialization process. 


As children grow older, they will tend to take over parental values and the 
values of approved peers, and they will come more and more to prefer friends 
who possess values similar to their own. Parental supervision of peer selection 
is directed towards this end, and the peer group is regarded as an additional 
instrument of socialization along class lines. Thus, since the boys in our 
sample had shown considerable awareness of social class and its concomitants, 
it seemed possible that this awareness would be carried over directly into 
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playmate selection. It seemed more likely, however, that selection would take 
place on the basis of perceived dissimilarity of values and interests, since 
boys of this age have in many ways taken over the goals, attitudes and norms 
of behaviour set by their parents, and since (again following American writings, 
largely those of the Chicago school) the values transmitted by Working Class 
parents and Middle Class parents are different in their emphasis, within the 
general culture. To the extent to which the inculcation of these differing 
parental values is successful, children would tend to prefer as friends those 
with similar values and norms, and this would lead to class-related friendship 
formations (irrespective of their possible awareness of each other’s class 
membership). Also, American parents of various social levels are believed to 
aid and reinforce the rather indirect and subtle operation of such values and 
attitudes by influencing their children’s playmate preferences directly. 

In short, we had several reasons to expect that in this country, as in the 
United States, adolescent friendships would group themselves along class lines. 
We wanted to see how far these expectations would be confirmed, and in 
particular we wanted to explore the part played by parental values as an 
influence on the selection of friends. 

The larger inquiry, of which this is part, covered a sample of over 600 
thirteen- and fourteen-year-old boys in the Greater London area, about half 
of whom were attending Grammar schools. ‘Since the social class * representa- 
tion in the Modern schools [4] is so very onesided, it was decided not to include 
these schools in the analysis of the relation of clique formation to social level. 

It was felt, on the other hand, that the Grammar schools, in which the 
Middle Class and the Working Class were more equally represented, would offer 
a particularly interesting set of data on which to test our hypotheses. Quite 
apart from the interest attached to a comparison between our findings and 
American material, and irrespective of our desire to explore the differential 
effects of social class and parental values and influences, we felt that our 
findings would be of relevance to all those concerned with the working of the 
new system of Secondary Education in this country. In view of the avowed 
aim of the 1944 Education Act to give “‘ equality of opportunity ”’, it would 
be of interest to know to what extent the Middle Class boys and their parents 
have erected a social barrier against Working Class boys selected for Grammar 
School education. To some degree the results of this inquiry might also be 
relevant in the controversy concerning the Comprehensive School. 

The 321 Grammar School boys on which our results are based comprise 
all the boys in the third year * at four different Grammar schools. All but one 
of these schools had three streams in their third year, so that there were 

2 Only a small part of the data has so far been published. See [4] and [5]. The former 
contains a more detailed description of the sample. 

* The boys were assigned to social class groups on the basis of paternal occupation. These 
occupations were graded with the aid of a modified version of the H conde Clans scale of occupational 
prestige. See [3] and [5]. The terms ‘‘ Middle Class ’’ and “ W ’ refer here to the 
non-manual and manual occupational groups, respectively. 


* Entrance to English Grammar schoo! is at eleven years. Usually each entry group is 
subdivided into several streams. 
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altogether 11 forms in the sample, making an average of about 29 boys per 
form. The schools were selected to cover a fairly wide range; there were 
| two suburban Grammar schools, one school on the fringe of the Greater London 
region, and one ‘‘ East End’ Grammar school. All the schools receive pupils 
from a wide area, but only in the ‘‘ East End ” Grammar School is the Middle 
Class component less than half of the total. The boys’ average age was 
fourteen years and five months. 
The paper is based on information from three sources: 


(a) A Choice of Friend questionnaire ; 
(b) a Sociometric questionnaire ; 
(c) an open-ended question on the attributes of a “ good friend ”’. 


A more detailed description of each instrument will be found under the next 
few headings. 

As a rule the data were analysed for type of school, for Upper and Lower 
Middle Class, and Upper and Lower Working Class, and for Size of family. 
Throughout, the differences were tested for statistical significance, and account 
was taken of the trend and direction of non-significant differences. In this 
paper we are only concerned with the Grammar School part of the sample, 
so that there will be no occasion to present differences between types of 
secondary school. Differences resulting from analysis by family size, as well 
as the more refined class-differences, turned out to be of minor importance 
in the present context ; for this reason, the presentation in this paper will 
be confined to differences between the Middle Class and the Working Class 
boys within the Grammar schools. 


THE “ CHOICE OF A FRIEND” QUE_LIONNAIRE 


‘One of the ways in which parents attempt to maintain or improve their 
children’s social status is by supervision of playmates. According to American 
cultural anthropologists and sociologists [12], parents (especially Middle Class 
and Upper Class parents) try to influence their children’s choice of friends, 
in part, because they fear that through association with the members of 
“lower ”’ social classes the child will acquire values, attitudes and habits which 
differ sharply from those of his own class, but also, because through association 
with members of his or her own social class, or preferably with members of a 
“higher ’’ social level, the child will acquire the values and attitudes which 
the parents seek to implant. 

Thus, in a way, it may be said that parents enlist the aid of the peer 
group in their attempts to instill the values they consider desirable, and for 
this reason are concerned with the selection of friends made by their children. 

Values lie at the heart of the matter. According to American writings, 
parental attitudes towards their children’s friends are based essentially on the 
values such friends may represent, rather than, for instance, on personal 
qualities or physical attractiveness, age, ability or health. When parents try 
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to influence their children in the selection of playmates, it is to values that an 
appeal is made: “ You don’t want to play with Johnny Jones! He (his 
family, people like that) don’t know how to act (talk, play, play right, play 
nice, play your kind of game . . .”[12] and when parents and their children 
clash over the desirability of a particular friend, such conflicts stem essentially 
from a difference in values. The child applies criteria of desirability to a 
friend which may differ sharply from those applied by his parents, and the 
parents make an effort, as part of the socialization process, to make the child 
see things their way. 

Thus, in the selection of friends, all those aspects of social values and 
attitudes on which the two social classes differ, may come to the fore. 

The “ Choice of a Friend’ questionnaire was designed to test the hypo- 
thesis, that the choice or rejection of peers is related to the social class values 
of chooser and chosen. The questionnaire dealt specifically with those qualities 
of a hypothetical friend which are valued differently by parents from different 
social levels in the United States. 

The questionnaire was entitled ‘‘ If you had to Choose a Friend’, with 
the following instructions: “ In choosing a friend, you are asked to pick one 
(but only one) from each of the pairs of descriptions below. We are interested 
only in your own choice. Tick the one which you would really like and not the 
one which you think your parents or teachers would choose for you.” The 
items consisted of pairs of descriptions between which the subject had to 
make a choice. For instance: 


“Ts better at sports than or “Ts better at classwork than 
at classwork ”’ at sports ”’ 


There were twenty items altogether. 

In reporting the results, it may be convenient to present the items in an 
order which differs slightly from the one in which they were administered to 
our subjects. First, in some instances the two halves of an item will be 
reversed, so that in all the cases the “ middle-class end”’ of each item will 
appear as the first alternative. Second, items which were designed to bear on 
the same general topic (e.g. school) will be grouped together into “ areas ”’, and 


1 It should be pointed out that the subject of such a questionnaire is placed deliberately in 
an artificial position. He is asked to imagine that he can choose to make friends with one of two 
boys, equal in every respect except the one with which the particular item deals, e.g. attitude 
to sports and schoolwork. Furthermore, it was realized beforehand and confirmed by subsequent 
investigation (see below) that in an open-ended question concerning desirable qualities in a friend 
boys of this age-group would rarely mention spontaneously any of the qualities which form the 
contents of this questionnaire. These qualities are by no means the ones which the boys regard 
as most important. But since the object of the research was to see to what extent these boys 
have taken over their parents’ attitudes, the “ other things being equal”’ approach seemed a 
suitable way out of the dilemma. 

Needless to say, the absolute percentage frequencies are very largely a function of the wording 
of each item, and no great importance attaches to them ; our interest centres almost entirely 
on the relative differences between the percentage frequencies attained by the two social class 
groups. 

Finally, it may be remarked that, taken at their face value, these items concern preferred 
qualities in a hypothetical friend, but they might also be interpreted projectively to indicate those 
qualities which some boys would try to maintain or develop in themselves. 
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area scores will be presented. In Table I, the results are given under area 
headings. 

The score for the questionnaire as a whole gives a statistically significant 
class difference in the expected direction. It should be stressed, of course, that 
class differences are in the nature of differences between sub-cultures, i.e. 
differences of degree rather than of kind, showing differing shades and grada- 
tions of opinion rather than opposing extremes. Under these conditions it is 
certainly significant, that in the hypothetical choice of friends there are such 
differences between groups of boys going to the same school. In particular, 
there is here no indication that the Grammar Working Class boys have taken 
over the standards and values of their new school-mates, or that they come 
from homes where Middle Class values are stressed. In fact, their score on this 
questionnaire is even lower than that of the Working Class boys going to 
Secondary Modern schools (9.217). 


TABLE I 


The Table is divided into areas, each starting with the area name or label, and ending 
with the means of the area scores. For each item separately, the scores represent the 
percentage frequencies of the responses to the first alternative (the ‘‘ expected Middle 
Class ’’ side) of each item. The usual levels of statistical significance have been indicated 
in brackets, and placed between the two figures compared. 


Avea 1. Adult orientation : Grammar 


MC 
13. Is rather serious or 
Is rather happy-go-lucky 28 (5%) 
16. Only likes people who dress neatly or 
Doesn’t mind if people don’t dress neatly 35 
18. Usually does what grown-ups think is right, even if he thinks 
otherwise or 
Usually does what he and his friends think right 46 
19. Saves most of his money for things he may want in the 
future or 
Spends most of his money for the things he wants now 
Takes the advice of his parents or 
Likes to do things his own way 
Is polite rather than frank and outspoken or 
Is frank and outspoken rather than polite 


AREA SCORE: 


Area 2. School: MC wc 
22. Puts his homework before other things or 


Has wide interests and therefore little time left for study 74 68 
12. Likes to belong to school societies and stay for their meet- 


ings or 
Likes to do things away from school 25 (5%) 16 


1 For each separate item, the figures represent the percentage of the particular sub-group 
that ticked the first part of the item, but the area scores represent means (a tick = 1, no tick = 0). 
In this way it becomes possible to assess the statistical significance both of differences in the 
responses to specific items, and of more general differences in terms of area scores. 

Throughout, the scoring is such that the higher the scores (percentages or means), the more 
the responses tend to be in the “‘ expected Middle Class ”’ direction. 
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TABLE I (continued) 


#4. Is better at classwork than at sports or 
Is better at sports than at classwork 


AREA SCORE: 


Area 3. Books v. Sports: 


11. Spends about half of his free time reading, the other half 
playing games or 
Spends most of his free time playing games 
15. Likes to talk about books or 
Doesn’t care to talk about books (5%) 
29. Has wide interests, and does many things besides sports or 
Spends most of his free time doing sports 


AREA SCORE: (5%) 1-661 


Avea 4. Girls: Grammar 


28. Hasn’t got a girl friend or 

Has a girl friend (1%) 26 
21. Is not interested in girls or 

Is interested in girls (1%) 22 


AREA SCORE: , (1%) 476 


Avea 5. Emotional control : Grammar 


wc 

30. Tells a boy off who makes him very angry or 

Fights with a boy who makes him very angry 71 
17. Thinks fighting is silly or 

Rather enjoys a fight 37 
24. Is courageous, but does not care for dangerous adventures or 

Likes adventures, even when they are rather dangerous 35 
27. Keeps his feelings to himself or 

Shows you what he is feeling 51 


AREA SCORE: 


Miscellaneous : 


25. Likes to go about with you alone and not have anyone else 

at the same time or 

Likes to go about with you and three or four other friends 
at the same time 48 

Expects you to suggest things to do and falls in with your 
plans or 

Suggests lots of things to do, but expects you to fall in with 
his plans 66 68 


TotaL AREA SCORES: 10-167 (1%) 9131 ° 


The first area (Adult Orientation) brings together a set of “‘ conforming ” 
items, especially No. 18 (Doing what grown-ups think is right) and No. 20 
(Taking parental advice). This is the only area in which our expectations 
have not been borne out, and a subsequent factor analysis showed this group 


of items to be relatively unrelated to social class and to the remainder of the 
questionnaire. 
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The second area (School) offers clear confirmation of our expectations, as 
do the third area (Books v. Sports) and the fourth (Giris). These results are 
in line. with data obtained from some of our other questionnaires, and confirm 
American reports ; throughout, Middle Class boys show a higher regard for 
scholastic attainment, higher educational aspirations, greater willingness to 
postpone gratification (i.e. to study instead of engaging in sports and leisure 
activities), and more suppression of heterosexual interests. In the present 
context, they also seem to wish for similar activities in their friends. 

It seems true to say that the fifth area (Emotional Control) has turned out 
to be more heterogeneous than was expected. Two of the items show con- 
firmatory trends, as do the area scores, but the first and last items show no 
differences. At this point we can do little more than note that there is a 
trend in the expected direction. 

In summary it may be said that there are marked and statistically signifi- 
cant differences between Middle Class boys and Working Class boys attending 
the same Grammar Schools, in the qualities which they consider most desirable 
in their friends. Most often these differences are in the direction predicted 
on the basis of American researches, and in conformity with the results of other 
questionnaires dealing with related aspects of the Middle Class value system. 

If this conclusion is correct, it lends support to the expectation that in 
this country, as in the United States, mutual friendship between adolescent 
boys is more likely if they both belong to the same social class. If these 
differences in choice criteria are carried over into actual behaviour, then it 
would indeed seem likely that in the Grammar Schools, where both social 
class groups are strongly represented, we shall find social barriers and mutually 
exclusive cliques along social status lines. 

Only sociometric choices or behaviour observations can tell us, to what 
extent such expectations are borne out in the actual classroom situation, and 
so we may now turn to the examination of such data. 


THE SOCIOMETRIC QUESTIONNAIRE 


In addition to the formal expression concerning desirable and undesirable 
characteristics in choice of friends, more fully discussed in the previous section, 
it was decided also to ask for the more personal expressions of friendship and 
hostility which would enable us to build up a sociometric picture of each form. 
Our interest, as before, was centred on the relationships between such choices 
and the social class of chooser and chosen. American researches have at times 
confirmed what teachers and educationalists had long suspected, namely, the 
existence among adolescents at school of cliques and barriers based not so 
much on personal likes or dislikes, as on parental social class membership. 
In this country, the problem has come to the fore with the more widespread 
influx into the Grammar schools of Working Class children since the Act of 
1944, and more recently still, much of the argument concerning the L.C.C. 
comprehensive schools has focused on the social mixing of boys from different 


socio-economic backgrounds. 
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It is not easy to formulate expectations about this problem in terms of 
sociometric results, since the barriers and clique patterns may express them- 
selves either in choices or in rejections or in both, in first or in later choices, and 
in relation to a multiplicity of criteria. 


TaBLeE II 


In answer to each question below, write down the names of three boys in your form 
who fit the question best. You may mention the same boy more than once, if he fits 
more than one question. 


A. Who are your best friends ? 


B. Who are the ones you mostly play and 
go about with—in break, out of 
school, and so on? 


Who are the ones you almost never go 
about with ? 


Whom would you like to have as a 
close friend ? 


Who are the ones you would probably 
not choose as close friends ? 


Suppose you were older and you were 
called up to the Armed Services. 
Which boys would you like to go 
with ? 


Whom would you like to take home to 
tea ? 


If you were in difficulty, to whom 
would you choose to go for help and 
advice ? 


For this reason, a questionnaire covering eight different criteria of choice 
was devised, and for each criterion three selections could be made, making a 
total of 24 choices in all (Table II). Of the eight criteria, C and E were negative 
choices, the remainder positive. Preferences at different levels were explored. 
For instance, criteria A, B and C were meant to be realistic, i.e. to reflect an 
existing state of affairs, whereas D and E were more hypothetical, expressing 
aspirations or desires. The remaining three criteria (friendship in the armed 
services, taking home to tea, and choice for help and advice) were designed 
to probe directly for a tendency towards class bias in these situations. ‘‘ Take 
home to tea’, in particular, probed for parental influence on peergroup selec- 
tion ; we expected that even if class cliques did not emerge in the school, 
they might nevertheless exist in some other social situation. As it happened, 
however, few of the subjects understood or acted upon the differences between 
the questions, so that most of the results for each boy tended to consist of 
repetitions, in various orders, of the same three friends or rejects. Under these 
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circumstances the possibilities in the analysis of this questionnaire became 
severely restricted.? 

Since the balance of social class representation varies from school to school 
and from stream to stream within each school, a separate analysis had to be 
carried out for each form, of which there were eleven in the Grammar School 
sample. The boys’ choices had been restricted by the instructions to the other 
boys in their form; and since we had tested almost every boy in each of 
these forms, it was possible to give a social status grading to each written 
choice. 

The accompanying table shows clearly that, taking the crude, over-all 
trends, there are no indications that either the Middle Class or the Working 
Class tends to choose its own group, or reject members of the other group, 
more often than expected. Occasionally, one finds a form such as the A-stream 
in School No. 1, where at least the Middle Class boys tend to choose their 
own class group, and reject Working Class boys more often than the pro- 
portions of each social class in the form would lead one to expect, but as often 
as not the reverse trend shows up in another form. There is little consistency 
between positive and negative choice patterns: a particular class group may 
receive both more positive and more negative choices from all pupils in the 
form, i.e. be both popular and unpopular. 

Since the frequencies are not independent, no tests of significance can be 
applied,? but it seems a safe conclusion to state at this point, that no evidence 
was found to suggest that the friendship and hostility patterns in these schools 
follow social class lines. 

An analysis was carried out, using a finer social class division, namely 
Upper Middle, Lower Middle, Upper Working and Lower Working Class, since 
it was thought possible that trends might be detected in this way which had 
been masked by the crudity of the earlier analysis. A disadvantage of this 
finer subdivision is that the number of cases in each category tends to become 
rather small. The results, on the whole, confirm the earlier analysis in that 
no evidence was found of any consistently class-linked choice patterns. 

The data were scrutinized for evidence of other trends. For instance, 
various ad hoc attempts were made to eliminate the influence of very popular 
or very unpopular boys, who received a great many choices in one form or 
another.* Again, it was thought that perhaps the Upper Working Class boys 

1 The unexpected repetitiveness of the results presented an awkward problem. It meant 
that in the assessment of broad trends over, say, all six positive criteria, the 18 possible responses 
for each boy would contain so many duplications, that any trend would be magnified out of all 
proportion to its true importance. On the other hand, dealing only with the first, or the first 
few, choices would have meant abandoning at least some valuable material. A compromise 
solution was arrived at in the following manner: for the analysis of broad trends, the results of 
the first 5 questions were analysed, giving 9 positive and 6 negative choices ; but tests of signi- 
ficance were carried out for the first positive and negative choice, only. 

® Chi-squared analysis (using Yates’ correction formula) was carried out for the first negative 
and first positive choices in each of the eleven forms. Only one of these tests a 
statistical significance (between 10 per cent and 5 per cent level of confidence), which in 22 tests 
of significance hardly exceeds chance expectations. 


* It is difficult to know how to allow for such cases, since it is impossible to assess the roll 
which class prejudice plays in such favouritism. ~ 
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TaBie III 


The Table represents the results of the first five questions of the Sociometric Question- 
naire. There were three positive and two negative questions, each offering room for three 
choices, or altogether 9 positive and 6 negative choices per subject. 

Choosers and chosen were divided according to their social class (Middle Class or 
Working Class) within each form, and two 2 x 2 tables were drawn up for each form: 
one for the accumulated positive choices, and one for the accumulated negative choices ; 
the entries in the cells of these contingency tables represented the actual number of 
accumulated choices; the size of the entries fluctuated with the size of the forms, the 
relative proportions of Middle Class and Working Class boys, their relative popularity or 
unpopularity, and the small proportion of wastage. Also, of course, the frequencies for 
the positive choices were always higher than those for the negative choices, since the latter 
represented an accumulation of only two-thirds as many choices. 

The entries in the Table below represent percentages of self-choice for each social 
class sub-group, i.e. the proportion, out of the total number of choices made by this sub- 
group, which was directed towards its own social class. By inference, cross-class choices 
represent the difference between 100 per cent and the entries in the Table. 


Example : Chosen 
MC WC 





77 | 41 118 Entries : 
MC/MC 65% 
58 | 70 128 WC/WC 55% 














Percentage choosing own social class 





POSITIVE NEGATIVE 





MC/MC WwC/WC MC/MC WC/WC 





9 9 0, 9 
School A : . ' . 
Stream re 65 55 25 50 
Stream oA 42 58 43 46 
Stream ‘becce” 47 42 61 46 
School B: 
Stream east 50 59 60 41 
Stream me ae 23 56 46 63 
Stream Ae 32 ie, 37 66 
School C : 
Stream REF Sa: 70 42 51 45 
Stream ah a 45 50 47 40° 
School D: 
Stream aes 68 54 33 57 
Stream eee 32 53 43 56 
Stream aa Ke 65 38 64 34 

















might tend to choose disproportionately from the Middle Class, since they are 
thought to be more upwardly mobile than the Lower Working Class ; or that 
the Lower Middle Class, being rather marginal, might reject the Working Class 
more often, but no such trends could be confirmed. In one school, the Middle 
Class boys are in the minority in all three streams, but this does not affect the 
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results. The original conclusion remains: there is no evidence that the social 
class of chooser and chosen affect the sociometric pattern. 

Various indices were tried out to indicate clique formation, out-group 
versus in-group choices, relative popularity, etc., using either first choices, 
or first three choices combined, and making allowance for the actual proportions 
of Middle Class and Working Class boys in each form.[6] In one or two 
forms, a suggestive trend did occasionally emerge, but results did not exceed 
chance expectations ; certainly, there was little evidence of systematically 
class-bound clique formation in these schools. 

One further attempt was made to investigate the existence of class barriers 
within each form. This was done by taking into account only the sociometric 
pairs, i.e. those boys who gave one another’s name as the first positive choice. 
The question to be investigated was: is there a tendency for both members 
of a pair to belong to the same status group more often than expected ? 

Table IV gives the results in summary form. Of the 63 pairs investigated, 
39 were boys belonging to the same social class, the remaining 24 pairs being 
cross-class pairs. In seven of the eleven forms homogeneous pairs were in the 
majority. These results must be compared, however, with the expected 
frequencies on a hypothesis of no relationship. 

To determine chance expectations, the maximum number of possible 


TaBLe IV 


Pairs: The frequencies denote in each form the pairs of boys whose first positive 
choices were reciprocal. Depending on whether both boys forming a pair belong to the 
same or to different social classes, the pairs have been classified as Homogeneous or 
Heterogeneous. Homogeneous pairs may be MC or WC. 





Homogeneous 





Heterogeneous 
MC wc 
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homogeneous and heterogeneous pairs was computed, on the basis of the 
obtained 2 x 2 distribution tables for each form. When assessed on this 
basis, the 39 homogeneous pairs represent 49 per cent of a possible maximum 
of 80 pairs, while the 24 heterogeneous pairs represent 35 per cent of a possible 
maximum of 69. The difference between these two proportions is not statisti- 
cally significant.[7] 

Of the 39 homogeneous pairs, 20 were Middle Class pairs and 19 were 
Working Class pairs. In other words, the tendency to form pairs is not 
markedly confined to either class group. 

Thus an examination of the sociometric choices and rejections in these 
schools revealed no consistent evidence of clique formation or of friendship 
barriers along social class lines. Neither can it be said that one social class 
group is consistently more popular than the other. 

However, in the preceding section we have found that there are marked 
and statistically significant class differences between these same Grammar 
School boys in respect of the qualities which they consider most desirable in 
their friends. How are these two findings to be reconciled ? 

Part of the answer may lie in the possibility that, while the Grammar 
Middle Class boys in a certain form show a preference for certain characteristics, 
these qualities may not manifest themselves very clearly in the particular 
Middle Class boys with whom they share that form. 

However, a much fuller explanation is provided by the open-ended question 
concerning the most desirable qualities in a friend, the results of which are 
to be discussed in the next section. 


THE OPEN-ENDED QUESTION 


Most of the important problems in this survey were approached in at least 
two ways: first, by means of a free, open-ended type of question, inviting the 
subject’s spontaneous response ; and at a subsequent stage, with the aid of 
various types of closed questions, offering no more than a choice between a 
given set of alternatives. Each type of question has its merits and disadvan- 
tages. For instance, the open-ended question preserves a certain amount of 
spontaneity and freedom of choice, but it is less amenable to quantification ; 
on the other hand, the closed question, while forcing a choice, is the instrument 
par excellence for the testing of specific hypotheses. 

In the present case, the “‘ Choice of a Friend ” questionnaire represents the 
closed-question approach. As has been remarked above, it places the respond- 
ent in a highly artificial situation, for the purpose of testing particular 
hypotheses about certain circumscribed aspects of his value system. It was 
not expected, however, that the 20 items in this questionnaire would cover all 
the relevant aspects of the problem, but rather some of those which were most 
likely to be class-determined. Nor was it taken for granted that the qualities 
touched upon in this questionnaire would necessarily be the ones which would 
be considered most important by the boys themselves. The questionnaire was 
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simply one way of testing several specific hypotheses, but without attempting 
to cover the whole range. 

To place the questionnaire results in their context we must turn to the 
open-ended question results. This question was administered as part of 
another questionnaire, and consisted of a simple sentence-beginning : “ A good 
friend is one who .. .” There was room for two answers, which were cate- 
gorized in accordance with routine coding practices. 

Table V shows the code categories that were drawn up, together with the 
percentage response frequencies for the first and second answer, combined. 
As will be seen, in this set of spontaneous responses not one of the qualities dealt 
with by the “ Choice of a Friend ” questionnaire (such as dress, saving, interest 
in books or sport) was mentioned with sufficient frequency to warrant a 
separate category in the code that was drafted. This indicates that, in their 
spontaneous thinking about friendships, boys of this age use criteria which 
differ radically from the ones explored by the ‘“‘ Choice of a Friend ” question- 
naire. In other words, while such class-related criteria as were contained in 
that questionnaire may be of importance to the parents, they are obviously of 
very little importance to the boys, and it is most unlikely that they should in 
any major way determine the sociometric pattern of friendship and hostility 
within the school form. 

But could it not be, that the spontaneous responses to the open-ended 
question are also relative to social level? If this were so, then a discrepancy 
would still remain. However, since analysis has not revealed a single signifi- 
cant class-difference, for first or second answer, for any of the code categories 
in Table V, it must be concluded that in the qualities desired in a friend, as well 
as in the actual formation of friendships, no class-differences can be detected within 
the Grammar School. 

TABLE V 
Question: ‘A good friend is one who...” (Two replies possible) 


First answer 


Code Categories and second 
answer combined 


9 
% 
. Loyal, won’t let you down, sticks by you, stays with you, is a friend 
in need, does not sneak, does not give away any secrets, etc. 29 
. Helpful, kind, etc. 14 
. Popular, good sort, decent, good mixer, sense of humour, can take a 
joke, plays with you, is friendly 13 
. Valued characteristics, honesty, unselfishness, obedient, a good influence 
on you, can be trusted, good character, modest, strong-minded, 
punctual, etc. 
. Even-tempered, easy-going, co-operative, mild, does not argue, does 
not quarrel, etc. 
. Sympathetic, listens to you, shares your interests and opinions, likes 
you, is nice to you, understands you, etc. 
. Generous, shares, lends his things, gives you some of his things, etc. 
. Miscellaneous 
. No answer 
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DISCUSSION 


The most interesting conclusion which has emerged from these data points 
to-an important difference between this country and the U.S.A.: whereas in 
America the adolescent’s popularity and friendship groupings are closely bound 
up with the socio-economic status of his family, this is not the case with London 
Grammar School boys. We also find no differences between our Grammar 
Middle Class and Working Class boys when considering spontaneously given 
friendship criteria. On the other hand, when specifically probed for those 
friendship values which are considered important by parents in the U.S.A., 
most of the class-differences in our sample conform to expectation ; but these 
differences do not seem to lead to any consistent class bias in the actual choice 
of playmates. 

In both countries, the adolescent’s value system largely determines his 
friendship choices. It seems clear that in the U.S.A. such values are derived 
from the parents; Neugarten [8] explains: 


It is not the contention of the writer, in the light of these findings, that young 
children are conscious of the class structure of their community. They probably 
select and reject their associates not on the basis of social class itself but on the 
basis of a whole configuration of factors related to social class—whether or not the 
child is clean, the kind of clothes he wears, the kind of playthings he has, the language 
he uses, his manners, where he lives, his attitude towards school, and a host of 
similar factors. The child from the middle class may be told not to play with “ that 
Smith boy—he’s dirty ’’, or “ he lives down by the tracks ”’, or “ he steals ’’, or “ he 
swears”’. The child of lower class may have it pointed out to him “ that White 
boy—his father’s rich’, or ‘‘ he thinks he’s too good for you’, or “ he’s not your 
kind”’. The child, consciously or unconsciously using these criteria in selecting 
his friends, is probably reflecting the class stereotypes as he has learned them from 
his parents; and he applies these criteria uncritically. 


In this country, it has been shown that similar ‘“‘ class stereotypes ” may be 
found, and it is quite possibly true that such friendship criteria as are embodied 
in the ‘‘ Choice of a Friend ”’ questionnaire reflect parental values. The im- 
portant point, however, is that here such criteria apparently have little effect 
on sociometric choices. 

Could it be, that these national differences arise due to the unrepresenta- 
tiveness of the various samples? One could certainly argue that ours is not 
a representative sample of British Grammar School boys ; on the other hand, 
the unequivocality of the results, as well as the selection criteria used when 
choosing these schools for study, strongly suggest that conditions found at 
these schools are, to say the least, fairly common in the London area. The 
American studies quoted can hardly lay greater claim to representativeness, 
yet the very fact that such similarity of results has been obtained at several 
different points, with boys and with girls, and with different age groups, lends 
force to the assertions made by Warner and his colleagues concerning the 
role which class distinctions play within the American school system.[10, 11] 
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It is possible, that unrepresentativeness of sampling accounts for the observed 
differences between the two countries, but it does not seem likely. 

But might it be, that the range of social levels covered by the American 
High School is wider than the social range found in British Grammar Schools 
where the Lower Working Class tends to be under-represented at present ? 
And could it be that the Working Class groups in American studies contain 
a much higher proportion of boys from slum-homes and extremely depressed 
areas? If this were so, it might certainly in part account for the differences 
observed, but it seems unlikely. A relation between social level and choice 
of friends is reported not only in studies comparing social extremes, but 
also in the intermediate ranges. Furthermore, there are no great differences 
between the status classification systems used by American research workers 
and the one used in our study, and the characteristics of the samples are not 
markedly dissimilar. Finally, the influence of family status on friendship 
formation is no less apparent in older groups of American adolescents than 
in the younger ones, yet the older the school group, the less well represented 
are the lower social strata.[8] 

Is it possible that American youngsters are more status-conscious ? 
Neugarten (op. cit.) seems to deny this, and there seem to be several reasons 
for assuming that English Grammar School boys would be no less aware of 
the social hierarchy. In the first place, we have shown in a previous paper[5] 
that these boys have a considerable understanding of the social system, and 
are aware of their own place in it. Secondly, since the Grammar Schools 
have recently been opened to Working Class pupils on a considerably increased 
scale, one might easily expect heightened class-consciousness in the parents 
of the Grammar Middle Class boys. For similar reasons, the Working Class 
boy entering a Grammar School is likely to become acutely aware of social 
distinctions. Altogether, Britain is usually described as a country where class 
distinctions play a much greater role than in the U.S.A. On all these grounds, 
it seems unlikely that American adolescents are more conscious of social class 
differences than British school boys. 

It is true that Grammar School boys are selected for intelligence (the 
average lies at around 115 I.Q.), but are we to assume that the brighter boys 
in the two social class groups necessarily get on better with one another ? 

It could also be argued, that the Working Class boys in the Grammar 
School are exceptional, in that they come from homes where “ middle class ” 
values are prevalent. If this were so, then they would tend to have many 
attitudes, interests and norms of behaviour in common with Middle Class 
Grammar School boys, and so class distinctions in friendship formation would 
tend to be at a minimum. Preliminary analysis of some of our parent inter- 
views suggests that there may be some truth in this assertion. However, 
Neugarten[8] found quite a strong relationship between family status and 
friendship patterns in a group of high school students with a median age of 
16 : 3, by which age, according to her data, the proportion of Working Class 
boys in her sample had declined by almost 30 per cent in comparison with her 
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eleven-year-olds. No doubt one could argue, therefore, that American Work- 
ing Class boys who are kept at school beyond the age of sixteen, are also likely 
to be exceptional, in the sense that they may be brighter, and may come from 
somewhat more “ middle class” types of homes. 

Only further research can establish the most important variables account- 
ing for this difference between the two countries, a difference which may be 
of great importance in determining the absorption and acquisition of new 
values (such as attitudes to schoolwork, aggression, saving and security, the 
importance of good speech and good manners), which in themselves help to 
determine class identification and may smooth the way towards upward social 
mobility. Much recent research has served to highlight the importance of 
social acceptance and a feeling of “‘ belonging ” in the formation of opinions, 
attitudes and values, and has shown how possession of the “ right” value 
system may accelerate the acquisition of membership status in new groups. 
If this is true, then we are forced to conclude that the American High School 
and the English Grammar School perform somewhat different social functions, 
since the former does not encourage upward social mobility as much as the 
latter.[10, 11] 

In England it may be said in general that, by having Secondary Grammar 
and Secondary Modern Schools, the Working Class pupils are divided into 
those who will be given an opportunity for social ascent, and those who will 
not. It is true, that the Secondary Technical Schools mitigate this division, 
and it should also be pointed out that the Middle Class boy in a Secondary 
Modern School may yet have opportunities open to him which are not available 
to his Working Class school mates. All the same, a Grammar School education 
will often act as a passport for the acquisition of higher status, especially in 
a society which is relying more and more on educational qualifications for 
entry into occupations carrying somewhat higher social prestige. Both parents 
and children are aware of this, and the ritual of the 11+ selection examination 
tends to emphasize it. 

In the United States, most boys receive their secondary education under 
conditions which, formally, ensure “‘ equality of opportunity ’’, but informally 
give rise to class barriers and social cliques which are likely to make upward 
social mobility more difficult. England, on the other hand, deliberately 
segregates the new recruits to the higher social levels, and gives them more 
advanced training in separate schools. Under these conditions, several factors 
combine to give the Working Class boy those attitudes, interests and motives 
which are concomitant with his future social position. 

A ready and friendly acceptance by his Middle Class schoolmates makes 
the operation of these factors possible. 
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The Nobel Prizes for the Sciences from 
19g01-1950—an Essay in Sociological 
Analysis 


LEO MOULIN: 








between them 148 Nobel prizes in physics, chemistry, and medicine- 
cum-physiology. 

The object of this article is the study of the social and national origins of 
these 164 men—men of high calibre at the very least, of whom some are, or 
were, undeniably geniuses—and the analysis of various data in connection with 
them at the age when‘they received this high reward for their work, e.g. in 
connection with longevity, their family life, etc. 

We hope in this way to make a concrete contribution, however small, 
to the solution of certain complex problems regarding the influence of social 
life on the development of exceptional individuals. 

Not much information is available regarding the recipients of the Nobel 
prizes. Almost all we know of them comes from the Biographical Notices 
published each year by the Swedish Academy [1] and by certain biographical 
dictionaries.[2] It is too little we have, in all conscience. Perhaps we may 
hope, however, that the present study, by drawing attention to the sociological 
value of a more thorough investigation of the social and family characteristics 


of the Nobel prize-winners, will make it possible gradually to complete our 
_records. 


Pe: Igor to 1950, 164 scientists of various nationalities shared 


(1) Prizes not Distributed. Shared Prizes 


The bodies entrusted with the awarding of the prizes—the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences and the Caroline Institute—may refrain from doing so 
for one or even several years at a stretch. This has occurred 17 times in all, 6 
for physics, 8 for chemistry, and 3 for medicine. 

The war years 1916, 1940, 1941 and 1942 are the only ones when no prizes 
at all were distributed. In 1917, only the physics prize was awarded. 


1 Translated by Alfred Heron. 
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The rules specify that in the event. of no prize being distributed, the 
interest produced by the amount concerned must be used to realize in another 
way Alfred Nobel’s wish to promote progress in the particular intellectual 
field concerned. The amount of the prize is added to the capital. 

The prizes may also be shared between two or even three investigators, 
usually (but not always) to honour the outcome of joint research. This 
possibility was considered as long ago as 1897, in the first draft of the rules. 
Thus, the physics prize has been shared eight times by two scientists and once 
by three (1903). (To be more exact, one of the half-prizes was shared between 
two people.) The chemistry prize has been split into two seven times and into 
three once (1946). Finally, the prize for medicine was divided into two ten 
times and into three, four times. It is American and British teams in par- 
ticular, during the last few years at least, who have shared prizes in this 
manner. 

This phenomenon of giving the awards to teams of investigators has 
become considerably more frequent during the last 25 years (20 instances 
from 1926 to 1950 against 1m from rg0r to 1925). It is quite a frequent 
phenomenon in medicine but much rarer in physics and chemistry, where it 
seems that research still retains in great measure its former individual character. 

Over the whole, sharing has occurred more frequently in proportion in the 
case of medicine (14 times out of 51 prize distributions, i.e. 27-5 per cent) 
than in that of physics (9 times out of 50, ie. 18 per cent) or chemistry (8 
times out of 47, i.e. 17 per cent). 


The inescapable necessity henceforth, in practically all fields of human 
knowledge, to form research workers into teams, easily explains this develop- 
ment, even more than the increase in the number of scientists of high calibre 
in all countries. 


(2) Objections raised to the Idea of this Study 


Various objections have been raised to our plan in carrying out this 
investigation, to which we shall try to reply as briefly as possible. 

The first and most important objection relates to the mechanism of making 
the award: the candidate for the prize is put forward by the academic 
authorities of his own country. It cannot be denied that factors extraneous 
to the purely scientific value of the candidate’s achievement may influence 
the making of the award. Firstly, there may be rivalries of personalities and 
cliques, based on mercenary calculations and minor vanities to be satisfied, 
which are not completely absent from even the most austere scientific circles. 
Then racial or religious prejudice may play a part, e.g. as between Catholics 
and Protestants in some countries, Jews and non-Jews in others, and rival 
ethnic groups in yet others, such as Walloons and Flemings in Belgium. 

That factors extraneous to the purely scientific value of the candidates 
have had such an influence is obvious, and is inevitable in any human institu- 
tion. It follows therefore, on this score, that the Nobel prize-winners do not 
include all the eminent men of their country and century, or even comprise 
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the most eminent. And this would constitute a valid objection if our thesis 
assumed that they did. This is not the case, however. Our analysis is based 
on the following observation, which is axiomatic: the 164 scientists who have 
received the Nobel science prizes between 1901 and 1950 obviously comprise 
a very important group of exceptional nvzn, or at least of men of high calibre 
who have had an important influence in the sphere of activity to which they 
have devoted themselves ; men who are very representative of their period 
and their centres of interest, their intellectual training and their ‘“ race”. 
(A glance at their features will show in a moment how typically British are 
the English scientists and how typically Teutonic the German.) We think it 
self-evident therefore that an analysis of the sociological characteristics of this 
group of scientists, without arriving at any definite conclusions regarding 
nationality, religion or “‘ race’’, will be of interest. 

This attitude also meets the other objections made, e.g. the alleged boycott 
of Germany after the first World War (the fact is, she received prizes right from 
1918, also in I919, 1920, 1921 and 1922); the alleged sympathy for the 
Scandinavian countries (if Sweden had a large share with 6, those of Denmark 
and Finland with 5 and 1 respectively are not excessive, and Norway has not 
received a single one) ; and finally the alleged Western solidarity which would 
explain the avalanche of prizes for American scientists in recent years (we 
shall see that there is a much simpler explanation for this [3]). ’ 

These objections are countered automatically by the very basis of our 
analysis as this allows for the human weaknesses which must necessarily be 
involved in the awarding of Nobel prizes by a human institution. In any case 
there are few political bodies as independent scientifically and financially as 
the Swedish Academy and the Caroline Institute functioning under the gaze 
of the whole world, in a country which history and geography have sheltered 
from many of the stresses of the modern world and which is—to a certain 
extent—protected against attacks of chauvinism by its relative smallness. 

Tangible evidence of this independence was given by the award of the 
Peace Prize to Carl von Ossietzky despite the wrath of the leaders of the Third 
Reich and the Nazi press. 

It has also been asserted that the Swedish Academy is inclined to favour 
Protestant countries rather than Catholic ones. The fact is that the latter 
received Nobel prizes from the first: France in 1903, 1906 and 1907; Italy 
in 1906 and 1909; Spain in 1906. It is true that the Catholic countries 
disappear subsequently, but the real explanation is of another order than the 
alleged partiality of Swedish scientific institutions. 

The examination of the facts shows that another allegation—that the 
Swedish Academy has tried to avoid granting prizes to the same countries 
for several years in succession so as not to offend other countries—is equally 
unfounded. 

It has been pointed out in addition that Russia, which started off remark- 
ably well under the Czarist régime with prizes in medicine and physiology 
in 1904 and 1908 to Dr. Pavlov and Dr. Metchnikov, was ruthlessly prevented 
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from participating, firstly by the Revolution in 1917 and secondly by Soviet 
scientists being prohibited from accepting the Nobel prizes, with the result 
that the honours credited to this immense Empire and to the Slav race did 
not correspond to their true scientific achievements. There can be no doubt 
of this. We have therefore, in our analysis, eliminated Russia from the ranks 
of the European nations, and have not considered such absence any ground 
for condemning either the political régime there or the Slav race. 

Finally, our attention has been drawn, we think rightly, to the fact that 
scientific equipment is so expensive to-day that the small countries cannot 
afford it, and that therefore their chances are more limited than those of the 
large nations. 

We shall see further on, in Section 11, how far this argument is justified. 
In any case it does not in the least upset the basic aim we have pursued, 
ie. that of carrying out nothing more than a sociological analysis of a group 
of 164 scientists, all undeniably remarkable men. 


A. NATIONALITY OF THE NOBEL PRIZE-WINNERS 


(3) The Problem of Fixing Nationality 


In about ro cases a difficulty arose in deciding to which nations particular 
prize-winners should be credited. It is not always easy to decide which 
factor is the most important, place of birth, origin of the scientist’s parents, 
or the country where he pursued his studies and carried on his work. Different 
scientists may have passed short or long periods of time in several countries 
at various stages in their development. 

In all cases we have ignored mere accidents of birthplace. Secondly, 
we have put to the credit of England all scientists of Dominion or. Scottish 
origin. Where the right course was more doubtful, we have usually taken 
as the criterion the country where the prize-winner had completed his uni- 
versity course. In some cases we have taken as the basis, rather than the 
place where the prize-winner’s studies were pursued, the country where he 
was able for many long years to pursue in peace the investigations for which 
the Nobel prize was awarded. Einstein, for instance (Physics Prize in 1921), 
we have taken as German. He might have been placed to the credit of 
Switzerland because he completed his higher education from 1894 onwards 
at Berne and Zurich, and he has of course been a naturalized American from 
1940 onwards, but the essential part of his education, the atmosphere in 
which he developed, his nationality when he received the prize, were all 
German. 

In any event this small number of doubtful cases cannot appreciably 
affect the figures for Nobel prizes obtained by the large countries. In any 
case, it would not be justifiable to regard these figures as signifying anything 
but a general tendency of development or an index of the level of scientific 
culture. Any considerations of a racial or national nature would be contrary 
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both to the ideal which inspires the Nobel Foundation and to the spirit of 
the present study. 


(4) The Method of counting the Nobel Prizes 


Nobel prizes have repeatedly been awarded to two or three scientists at 
the same time (cf. Section 1). Usually these were research workers belonging 
to the same country, pursuing their work in collaboration side by side in the 
same university. 

This state of affairs raises a problem of counting. It is obvious that a 
half or a third share in a Nobel prize is just as great an honour as a full one to 
the man who receives it, as well as to the university and the country where 
he is working. It would therefore be unjust to count this as equivalent only 
to one-half or one-third of an ordinary Nobel prize. 

It is nevertheless the fact that when a Nobel prize is awarded to a team 
of scientists working together, this means, so far as the Swedish Academy is 
concerned, that it is the whole group which it is desired to honour. Logic 
therefore requires that such a prize should only be credited as one unit to the 
country concerned. Proceeding on the first basis and reckoning one prize 
for each such prize-winner, we find that of the 164 scientists who have received 
awards from 1gor to 1950, 39 have been Germans, 31 Englishmen, 27 
Americans and 16 Frenchmen. 

Following the second method of counting, however (0-5 or 0-35 for a half 
or a third of a Nobel prize as the case may be), we find that of the 148 prizes 
which have been distributed, 33-5 went to Germany, 22 to Great Britain, 
16:85 to the United States and 12 to France. Thus the method of counting 
prizes does not lead to substantial differences, the respective shares of Germany, 
Great Britain, the United States and France being : 24, 19, 16-5 and 10 per cent 
in the first case, compared with 22-3, 15, 11-4 and 8-1 per cent in the second 
case.[4] 

As it is mainly the men in whom we are interested, rather than research 
teams or countries, it is the first method of counting that we shall use most 
frequently. 


(5) The Nationality of the Nobel Prizes for Science from rgor to 1950 


In all 148 Nobel prizes have been granted, which have been distributed 
among 164 scientists. Of these 148 prizes 50 were awarded for chemistry, 
47 for physics, 51 for medicine and physiology. 

Of the 164 scientists who received the prizes 54 were physicists, 51 chemists, 
59 doctors. 

The countries which have not received a prize in each of the three categories 
are as follows: Argentina: 1 (Med.-Phys., 1947); Belgium: 2 (Med.-Phys., 
Ig1g and 1938) ; Denmark: 5 (Physics, 1922; Med.-Phys., 1903, 1920, 1926 
and 1943); Spain: 1 (Med.-Phys., 1906); Finland: 1 (Chemistry, 1945) ; 
Hungary: 2 (Chemistry, 1943; Med.-Phys., 1937); India: 1 (Physics, 
1930); Italy: 3 (Physics, 1909 and 1938; Med.-Phys., 1906); Japan: 1 
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TABLE I 


THE NATIONALITY OF THE NOBEL PRIZES FROM IQOI TO 1950 
(each prize-winner counted as one) 





Physics Chemistry Papeteey 





Germany : 
Great Britain . 
United States . 
France . 
Switzerland 
Netherlands. 
Austria . 
Sweden . 
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(Physics, 1949) ; Portugal: 1 (Med.-Phys., 1949); Russia: 2 (Med.-Phys., 
1904 and 1908). 

It is curious to note that the mastery of the leading countries is not 
equally evident in all fields : although Germany with its 19 prizes for chemistry 
has carried off 37-2 per cent of all the prizes in chemistry so far distributed— 
evidence of that country’s mastery in that field—its success in physics and 
medicine is much less marked, as it has only received 22-2 per cent of the 
physics prizes and 13-5 per cent of the prizes for medicine. On the other hand, 
Great Britain, which has secured only 13-7 per cent of the prizes in chemistry, 
has secured a prominent position in physics and also in medicine. This 
phenomenon appears even more strikingly in the case of the United States, 
with almost 20-3 per cent for the prizes in medicine and much lower figures 
for physics and chemistry.[5] 


Taste II 


NOBEL PRIZES FROM I90I TO 1950 BY NATIONALITIES 


(percentages) 





Physics Chemistry Total 





Gort ge 22°2 37°2 . 23°7 
Gri emeaG se siicase. ae 5 24°0 13°7 . 19°0 
Umma Oe ce ON 14°8 13°7 . 16°4 
TR i ig se a a Ay It II-7 . 7 
Other European Countries* . . 24°4 23°5 ° 28-0 

















* Switzerland, the Netherlands, Austria, Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Hungary, 
Italy and Portugal. 
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In conclusion, it should be noted that the small European countries have 
done a great deal better in medicine than in chemistry or physics and, taken 
as a group, have done very well on the whole (cf. Section 10). 

(6) The Nationality of the Nobel Prizes from rgo0r to 1925 and 1926 to 1950 


If we examine the same figures separately for the first and second halves 
respectively of this period, we obtain the results shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 





Total Total 
IQOI—1925 1926-1950 





Number Number 





MI a. ig! ucivod. hacen 23 16 
Cee Se se se ee 13 , 18 
a. eR a ae ale ed a a II 5 
United States 3 , 24 


Other European Countries* . . 23 . 23 





I ce alee ae eee 73 . 86 

















* Cf. note to Table II. 
t Plus two prizes to Russia during the period 1901-25 and three prizes during the period 
1926-50, to the Argentine, India and Japan respectively. 


The following points are worthy of note: Germany, from being well in 
the fore-front in the first period fell behind as a result of the troubles consequent 
on her defeat in 1918 and her subsequent turbulent history. Great Britain has 
retained second place, slightly improving her percentage. France only received 
5 prizes from 1926 to 1950 compared with 11 for the earlier period. Taking 
the small European nations as a group, they received the same number of 
prizes, 23, in each period, thus being level with Germany for the first period 
and immediately behind the United States for the second period. 

The most remarkable development is the change in the position of the 
United States which, from being the fourth country in 1925 with 3 prizes, or 
4 per cent, has passed in a few years to the first position with 24 prizes, or 
28 per cent. 


(7) The Nationality of the Nobel Prizes and Historical Development from r90r 
to 1950 
This process of development is even more strikingly brought out if the 
50 years from rgor to 1950 are divided into the following three historical 
epochs : 
Igor to 1918, a period of 18 years which witnessed the efforts of Germany 
to secure economic and military hegemony, including the four war years. 
IgIg to 1939, 21 years including the Great Depression. 
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1940 to 1950, II years including another six years of war followed by 
another military defeat of Germany. 
TaBLe IV 


NoBEL PRIZES FROM I90I TO 1918, I919 TO 1939 AND 1940 TO 1950 
(each prize-winner counted as one) 





Total Total } Total 
1901-1918 1919-1939 1940-1950 





Nos. % Nos. % Nos. % 





CORN ae ee ae Se 8 18 
PYQRies fe oak Le eu RS ee 5 
Gromk Femthe  SS 16 
United States... ss . II 
Other European Countries * . . 22 





WE 6 Sera ce Aes 72 34 























* Cf. note to Table ITI. 
+ Plus 2 prizes to Russia during the first period, 1 prize to India during the second, 1 prize 
to the Argentine and 1 to Japan during the third. 


These figures show that the war of 1914-18—which was not fought out on 
German territory—and its consequences did not rob Germany of the leading 
position which she held before the first World War but reduced her lead 
(from 32 per cent of the total prizes between 1901 and 1918 to 25 per cent 
for the second period) ; on the other hand, the second conflict, and in par- 
ticular perhaps racial persecution, does seem to have considerably weakened 
her position (11-2 per cent). 

The United States progressed at dazzling speed from 3:8 per cent in the 
first period to 15:3 per cent in the second and 41-1 per cent in the third. 
Great Britain advanced from 15-1 per cent to 22-2 per cent and then fell back 
very slightly to 20-6 per cent. 

The small European countries taken as a group have a notable position : 
for the first period they are in the second place with 15 prizes compared with 
Germany’s 17 ; for the second period they are in the lead with 22 prizes ; and 
for the third they are again in second place with 9 prizes compared with the 
U.S.A.’s 14. 

France, which had received 11 prizes during the first period, suffered 
from the trials to which she was subject from 1918 to 1938 (5 prizes only) 
and even more seriously in the third period (no prizes). 


(8) Accumulation of Prizes 
The accumulation of prizes by a single nation during a single year is at 


the very least an important indication of the extent and the variety of the 
scientific research undertaken in that country by scientists of high calibre. 
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It is a striking fact that only twice have the three prizes been all awarded to 
the same country: to Germany in 1905 and to the United States in 1946, 
i.e. to countries which at those times were exercising a sort of general hegemony. 

In addition Germany has obtained two out of the three prizes on 7 occa- 
sions : in 1901 (physics and medicine), in 1909 (physics and chemistry), in 1910 
(chemistry and medicine), in 1918 (physics and chemistry), in 1931 (chemistry 
and medicine), in 1936 (physics and medicine), and in 1939 (chemistry and 
medicine). 

Great Britain has done so 5 times: in 1904 (physics and chemistry), 
in 1922 (chemistry and medicine), in 1929 (chemistry and medicine), in 1937 
(physics and chemistry) and in 1947 (physics and chemistry). 

The United States obtained 2 prizes in 1934 (chemistry and medicine) 
and 1944 (physics and medicine). 

France obtained 2 prizes only once, in 1912 (chemistry and medicine). 


(9) The Dates of the first and the last Nobel Prizes 


The dates when a country received its first Nobel prize and when it 
received its last, may afford certain evidence regarding (a) the degree of pre- 
cocity of scientific research in that country; (6) its continuity. 


TABLE V 





Physics Med.-Physiol. 





First Last First Last First Last 
N.P. N.P. N.P. N.P. N.P. N.P. 





Cerne i asl ree 1901 1943 1902 1950 1901 1939 
po eee 1907 1946 1914 1949 1933 1950 
Se aie ee oe 1903 1929 1906 1935 1907 1928 
Kent Detain ss eS 1904 1950 1904 1947 1902 1945 























It is obviously not by chance that Germany and Great Britain obtained 
prizes in the very first years and also quite recently ; it is tangible evidence 
of a long-continued effort and of a strong tradition. Although the United 
States had a physics prize as long ago as 1907, she had to wait until 1914 and 
1933 to receive prizes in chemistry and medicine respectively ; but she received 
prizes in 1946, 1949 and 1950. France, on the other hand, which early played 
an important part in the scientific development at the beginning of the 
twentieth century (1903, 1906 and 1907) has received nothing since 1929, 
1935 and 1928 respectively. Switzerland, although a little later in starting 
than the others (1920, 1913 and 1909), gives evidence of excellent continuity 
as she received her latest prizes in 1945, 1939 and 1950. Holland seems to 
have started a little earlier than Switzerland (1902, 1g0r and 1924) ; but her 
last prizes were received as long ago as 1913, 1926 and 1929. Sweden also 
obtained prizes very early, in I9g1I, 1903 and 1911, but although her latest 
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prize in chemistry is quite recent (1948) the one received for physics was as 
long ago as 1924. She has only received one prize for medicine: in 1gItI. 


(10) The Big and the ‘‘ Small” Countries from 1g01 to 1950 

Are the “ small” countries—“ small” being used to relate to all but the 
four leading countries—handicapped in comparison with the big countries, 
in view of the extensive population, economic, industrial, and scientific re- 
sources Of the latter? Let us consider the figures. 

The four leading countries: Germany, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States,[6] have together secured 113 Nobel prizes out of a total of 
164, i.e. approximately 68-8 per cent. 

The 11 “ small ” European countries: Austria, Belgium, Spain, Denmark, 
Finland, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Switzerland and Sweden, 
have only 46, i.e. 28 per cent approximately for the period from Igor to 1950, 
compared with 39 to Germany alone. 

One is justified in assuming that these differences are explained rather 
by superiority in equipment and the enormous financial resources which are 
necessary for scientific research in our day—and which only the big countries 
(above all, the U.S.) have available—than by differences in the quality of their 
human resources. 

To a certain extent, the fact that the disparity is a little less striking in 
medicine and physiology (35 per cent of the prizes to the “‘ small ” countries), 
than in physics (24-4 per cent) or chemistry (23-5 per cent) would seem to con- 
firm this hypothesis.[7] 

It is however interesting to note that there are large differences between 
the ‘‘ small”’ countries themselves. 


TaBLE VI 
THE NoBEL PRIZES OF THE “ SMALL” COUNTRIES, I90I TO 1950 





Country Physics Chemistry Medicine Total 
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The factor of more advanced industrialization can hardly be invoked to 
explain this state of affairs, when we see a country like Belgium with only 
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2 Nobel prizes, whereas Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Austria have 
9, 8, and 8 respectively. 

It is true that of the five small countries which are at the head of the 
table, two (Sweden and Switzerland) twice escaped war and invasion (but 
that was also the case with Portugal and Spain, at least, until 1935) and two 
others (the Netherlands and Denmark) only once experienced war and foreign 
occupation. But this argument is not absolutely compelling, since Austria, 
ruined, ravaged, dismembered, and occupied, as she has been twice, has given 
magnificent proof of her scientific vitality by carrying off 8 prizes, 7 since 
IgI9Q. 

To a certain extent, part of the success achieved by Switzerland can be 
attributed to the proverbial hospitality of the Swiss: Pauli, Rusicka and 
Reichstein are foreigners (Austrian, Croat, and Polish respectively) who have 
been naturalized in Switzerland, and to them could be added Einstein, who, 
for a long time, found in Zurich the atmosphere necessary for his work. But 
even without these additions, Switzerland would have not less than 6 Nobel 
prizes. 

Failing recourse to “ explanations” of a racial, ethnic or nationalistic 
character, the best explanation, in our opinion, is the extent of the resources 
regularly placed at the disposal of the research workers in the various countries. 


‘ 


(xx) The American Nobel Prizes 


It is frequently stated that the U.S. Nobel prize-winners, generally speak- 
ing, owe their achievement to the scientific culture of the older civilization 
of Europe, being either Jews fleeing from racial persecution, or at least 
scientists who have spent a long time in Europe either as students or as 
research workers. The analysis of the data at our disposal proves that this is 
by no means the case. 

Of the 8 physics prize-winners, only 2 were born in Europe. Of the 7 
chemistry prize-winners, only one was born outside the U.S.—in Canada! 
And of the 12 medicine prize-winners, only the two Coris were born abroad. 
And of these 5, all except the last two received the major part of their educa- 
tion in the U.S., whilst even they did all their scientific work in American 
laboratories. All the others were brought up and educated in typically 
American establishments. 

It is an interesting fact, however, that despite the great differences in 
milieu, the American Nobel prizes bear witness to the intellectual vigour and 
steadfast industry of the same groups who have succeeded so well in Europe. 
Judging at least by the family names, the American Nobel prize-winners 
come in large measure from the same “ethnic” groups (German, Jewish, 
Scandinavian, English or Scottish) whose aptitude for scientific research has 
been proved for more than half a century. 

Regarding the question of residence abroad, we find that the figures are 
not abnormal and are balanced by the numbers of European prize-winners 
who have studied in the United States. 
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The fact is that the prodigious impulse which has raised the United States 
from sixth among the nations during the period 1901 to 1925 to first during the 
period 1926 to 1950 can be perfectly well explained without having recourse 
to factors such as Jewish emigration or education of American scientists in 
Europe, namely, by the fact of the whole North American Continent having 
reached a certain degree of scientific, economic, political, and social maturity. 
The exact sciences are simply an offshoot of this formidable explosion of 
vitality which has showered upon them the millions of dollars which are 
required for research these days. 

At the present time, there are 33 Nobel prize-winners living in the United 
States. 


B. PERSONAL DETAILS OF THE NOBEL PRIZE-WINNERS 


(12) Their Ages 

The average ages at which the prizes were awarded are as follows: physi- 
cists—between 45 and 46; chemists—about 50; doctor—almost 55. 

The youngest physics prize-winner was 25, that for chemistry 35 and that 
for medicine 32. 

The fifteen youngest physics prize-winners are all less than 39, whereas 
the corresponding figure for chemists is 47 and for medicine 48. 

What can be the explanation of this marked difference in favour of the 
physicist ? It is doubtless the well-known precocity of mathematicians, which 
is made possible by the essential nature of their subject, whereas there can be 
no such precocity for research workers who, like doctors (or sociologists in the 
social sciences and architects in the field of art) must begin by accumulating 
an exhaustive fund of knowledge and experience. 

It may be thought that a comparison of the ages of the ten oldest prize- 
winners in each category proves nothing except that the award of the prize, 
in physics as in other subjects, honours and marks an entire life devoted to 
research rather than a discovery of youth or middle age. However, the 
average age (arithmetical mean) of the 10 oldest physics prize-winners is 
appreciably lower than that of their colleagues in chemistry or medicine: 
61-4, as against 63-2 and 69:4 (median: 60-5 against 62 and 60). 

The marked differences between the ages at which the three categories 
of scientists have had their work honoured in this way are brought out by 
the chart above giving as a percentage the cumulative distribution according 
to age of these three categories of prize-winners. It will be noticed that 
25 per cent of the prizes have gone to physicists of less than 38, whereas the 
corresponding ages for the same percentage are 45 and 47 in chemistry and 
medicine. In fact, prize-winners up to 45 comprise one half of the whole 
in the case of physics, and at this age, this subject is approximately 25 per cent 
in advance of chemistry and medicine. There is a similar difference at the 
age of 55, at which point the doctors have only received 50 per cent of their 
prizes, whereas the figure for physics and chemistry is 75 per cent in both cases. 

8 
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The greatest concentration is noted in the case of chemists, who receive 
50 per cent of their prizes in a span of 11} years (from 44 to 554) whereas 
the shortest span for this percentage is 16 years in the case of medicine and 
17 in the case of physics. 

The following table, prepared on the basis of the chart, gives the per- 
centages of prizes awarded at certain notable ages. This emphasizes the re- 
markable precocity of the physicists and shows that although at 60 they have 
practically the whole of their prizes at that age the doctors are still awaiting 
almost two-fifths of theirs. 





Percentage of prises awarded 
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(13) Comparison of Age Distribution, 1901-1925 and 1926-1950 

In the case of the physicists, the average age (widened median) for the 
two periods is the same, viz. 46. It is 50 in the case of the chemists. That 
for the doctors was 49 in the first period and 56 in the second period. We 


may perhaps conclude from this that although the enormous growth of the 
literature to be studied and the increasing difficulty of research during the 
last 30 years, have not put back the age of discovery in physics and chemistry, 
this is by no means the case in medicine and physiology, where the volume 
of the laboratory work (together with the enormous output of science in these 
days) very frequently gives rise to the formation of teams of research workers. 


(14) The Age of Discovery 


The Nobel prize is merely the final ienaniiicis of some discovery. It 
would be much more interesting to know at what age the idea of this discovery 
germinated in the mind of the research worker, in what form and from what 
cause. On these points we have practically no information. The publication 
of Kellner [8] gives us some definite information regarding this problem of 
new discoveries, but we do not know on what facts he has based this, and in 
any case it covers only doctors, and only the period 1901-37. However, it 
does appear that the average age (median) of the initial discovery was about 
37 for the group of 32 doctors he considered. 

As the average age at which the doctors in this group received their prizes 
is 54 years, it will be seen that there is a considerable space of time between 
the first gleam of the discovery, its confirmation by a long series of investiga- 
tions, and the moment these are made known to the scientific world and re- 
warded with the prize. This is of course only to be expected. 
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(15) Women Nobel Prize-Winners 


The immense majority of Nobel prize-winners are men. The only excep- 
tions are: Madame Curie, née Marie Sklodowska, Polish by birth, naturalized 
French, physics prize-winner in 1903, (with Becquerel and Pierre Curie) and 
also chemistry prize-winner in 1911; her daughter Madame Joliot-Curie, 
chemistry prize-winner in 1935 (shared with her husband) ; Madame Gerta 
Th. Cori, Austrian by birth, naturalized American, medicine prize-winner in 
1947 (also shared with her husband). 

-- Madame Curie is the only scientist who has twice received the Nobel prize 
(once shared) and also the only woman who has received an unshared Nobel 
prize. Without desiring to minimize her merit, which appears to have been 
very great, one may perhaps wonder to what extent certain factors outside 
those of pure science—the active pro-Polish sentiment and feminism at the 
beginning of the century and also the death of Pierre Curie in tragic circum- 
stances—weighed in her favour. 


(16) Marriage Age 

Here also we lack the greater part of the data; scientists announce their 
marriages or re-marriages with less publicity than the artistic world. 

Of the 18 physics prize-winners for whom it has been possible to obtain 
information we find that the average age (simple median) of marriage was 
31, ranging between 24 and 39. 

Of the 17 chemists, the average age is also 31, coming between the limits 
of 25 and 46. 

Finally, the average age for the 24 doctors is only 29, which is a curious 
fact since doctors are the last among graduates to finish their studies. The 
limits are 24 and 49. 

The 1925 physics prize-winner married twice, at 24 and 64. 

Among the chemists, the 1926 prize-winner married three times, at 25, 
at 32, and 54; the 1929 prize-winner twice, at 29 and 40 years and the 1946 
prize-winner for the third time at 56 (the previous dates are not available). 
None of the 24 doctors for whom definite data are available married a second 
time. 


(17) Number of Children 

The 57 prize-winners for whom we have information on this subject had 
164 children, i.e. almost three per family. 

The 19 physics prize-winners had 53 children in all, i.e. an arithmetical 
mean of 2-79. The largest number of children, 6, belong to the 1932 asi 
winner, a German. There were 5 winners with 4 children each. 

The 17 chemistry prize-winners are the most prolific group. They had 
56 children, i.e. an average of 3-3. The 1926 prize-winner (a Swede who 
married three times) and one of the 1929 prize-winners (a German twice 
married) each had g children. One of the 1946 prize-winners had 5, the other 
4 (both Americans) ; three other chemistry prize-winners also had 4 children. 
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The 21 medicine prize-winners, however, had only 55 children in all, 
ie. an average of 2-62, the lowest figure of the three groups considered. Six 
of them had four children each. None exceeded this figure. 


(18) Age at Death 

Of the 22 physics prize-winners whose age at death is known, the average 
(median) is almost 75; it is only 66 in the case of the chemists (24) and 71°5 
in the case of doctors (30). 

The extreme ages at death are: physicists 47 and 89; chemists 53 and 
87; doctors 44 and oI. 


(19) Longevity 

The oldest of the Nobel prize-winners still living would appear to be [9] 
among the physicists: the American Millikan and the Germans Starck and 
von Laue; among the chemists: the Germans, von Euler and Windaus, 
and the Englishman, Soddy. Finally, among the doctors and physiologists, 
the Belgian Bordet is the eldest, followed by Loewi, Erlanger and Moniz. 
It is the doctors who show the greatest longevity. 

Of all the Nobel prize-winners, the American physicist Millikan (87) is 
without doubt the eldest, his immediate junior being Bordet (85). 


(20) Social Origins of the Nobel Prize-Winners (Profession of Father) 


Here also the absence of precise data can only be deplored. It is beyond 
doubt however that it would be very valuable indeed to have exact information 
regarding the family and social environment in which these research workers 
developed. 

From the data which it has been possible to collect, which covers 21 
physicists (out of 54), 19 chemists (out of 51) and 37 doctors (out of 59) one 
first fact must be noted : it is that the social origin of the Nobel prize-winner are 
never ‘“‘humble”’. The fathers almost always are of very high social position : 
nobility, upper rank officers, upper class business men, lawyers, ministers of 
religion, etc. Two or three “ agriculturists ’’, whose social position is however 
difficult to determine. Among the middle classes: one watchmaker, one 
artisan (the mother was a teacher), a gunsmith, a cooper, and one head forester. 
There is only one artist, a painter, who was the father of a Nobel prize-winner, 
that for chemistry in 1914, whose mother is given as a poet. 

A second fact to be noted is that the majority of the professions of the 
fathers of Nobel prize-winners require high qualities of intellectual and moral 
integrity. Professors of physics and geology, officers (especially in Germany), 
clergymen (in Scotland), judges, engineers, and civil servants figure very 
largely among the list. As a matter of fact, they constitute the immense 
majority. It is interesting to note that the four cases of middle-class origin 
include two at least requiring high precision work: that of watchmaker, that 
of gunsmith, (and perhaps also that of cooper). The fourth requires excep- 
tional powers of observation: that of forester. 
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It is a very characteristic feature that of 37 doctors who have received 
Nobel prizes, 10 at least themselves were sons of doctors,[10] although we 
find only one father a doctor among the 21 physics prize-winners, and one or 
two among the 19 chemistry prize-winners. 

There seems little doubt therefore that family environment exercises a 
preponderant influence in the development of scientists and that the habit of 
regular work, of strict discipline and absolute probity learned from education 
and example in the family, are indispensable conditions of success in the field 
of scientific research. 


(21) Cases of Sons and Fathers both Prize-Winners 


Twice so far, Nobel prizes have gone to members of the same family, 
i.e. Pierre and Marie Curie, whose daughter obtained the chemistry prize in 
1935, and Sir J. J. Thomson, (physics, 1906) whose son received the physics 
prize in 1937. 

The 1915 physics prize was shared by the Bragg father and son. This is 
a unique case. 


(22) Education. The large University Centres 


Almost all the prize-winners have carried out study courses abroad, 
either as students, research workers, or professors. 

It is curious to note—and without doubt significant—that a certain 
number of them (especially between 1901 and 1925) have added the title of 
doctor of philosophy to their scientific qualifications. I find nine instances of 
this among the chemists, and thirteen among the physicists. A large number 
of these are Germans or of German education. 

Certain Universities with strong scientific traditions are outstanding in 
the number of great scientists they have trained or attracted. This applies 
for instance to Cambridge, which has had either as students, research workers 
or professors, 9 physics prize-winners, and also to Munich, with 5 chemistry 
prize-winners. Special mention should be made of the following other Uni- 
versities : for chemistry—Berlin, 3; Géttingen, 3; Zurich, 2; Harvard, 2; 
Upsala, 2; Paris, 2; physics—Heidelberg, 3 ; Munich, 3; Zurich, 4; Vienna, 
2. For medicine, the most attractive centres appear to be less marked, but 
we may mention Cambridge (2), Vienna, Heidelberg, Strasbourg, Illinois, 
California (where six prize-winners are working), Columbia and Zurich. 


(23) Information Lacking 

We lack a great deal of information—including that of the most important 
kinds—regarding personal matters in connection with the Nobel prize-winners. 
This general absence of information has no doubt upset the balance of this 
article, leading us to put too much emphasis on the question, which was in 
the eyes of Alfred Nobel of least importance, of the nationality of the prize- 
winners. But this was the only question regarding which the majority of the 
information necessary was available. As we have seen, a different position 
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obtained in connection with the second part of the article, dealing with personal 
details of the Nobel prize-winners. Here the great majority of the details are 
missing for a considerable percentage of the prize-winners. 

As regards certain data, almost all the information is lacking: what I 
have in mind is the physical characteristics of the prize-winners, which, from 
a sociological point of view, would be very interesting : height, weight, physical 
and psychological type, mode of life, tastes. 

It would be much more important to know the age of the father and the 
mother at the time of birth of the future prize-winner, the number of children 
in the family, the position in the family of the prize-winner (eldest, intermediate, 
youngest), the role and the influence of the mother (which is so often most 
important in the development of exceptional individuals), the family circum- 
stances in general, religious beliefs, political convictions (are physicists more 
“to the left’, as it would appear from what we know of those engaged on 
nuclear work, than doctors ?), artistic tastes (are physicists more interested 
in music than chemists ?), linguistic ability, etc. 

It would also be just as interesting to fix with as much precision as possible 
the time at which the idea or working hypothesis appeared, which formed the 
basis of the work which gained the award, whether it was at the time of full 
scientific maturity, or at the start of the person’s career, as Lecomte du Nouy 
believes. Another point of interest would be the respective methods of work- 
ing, what might be called the system of research and creative work, which 
would, without doubt, provide ample food for thought to students and young 
research workers, and—who knows ?—perhaps to the professors themselves. 

Finally, even the sports indulged in, the reading preferred, the distrac- 
tions and hobbies of these great men of modern science, enabling us to trace 
more clearly their mental characteristics, would be of the greatest interest to 
the sociologist anxious to investigate the problems of the influence of social 
life on the development of the exceptional men of his era. 


NOTES 


1. For A. Nobel himself, see Cleve, P. T., ‘‘ Alfred Nobel, sa vie et ses travaux ”’, 
in Les Prix Nobel, 1901, pp. 1-29.—Pauli, Herta E., Alfred Nobel, dynamietkoning, 
bouwmeester van de Vrede, The Hague, 1949, 367 pages.—Schiick, H., and Sohlman, R., 
The Life of Alfred Nobel, London, 1929, IX, 352 pages.—Schiick, H., Sohlman, R., and 
Osterling, O., Nobel, the man and his Prizes, Stockholm, 1950.—von der Miilbe, Wolf H., 
Alfred Nobel, Leipzig, 1933, 8e, 352 pages. 

For the Nobel Prizes, see Les Prix Nobel, Stockholm, 1901 and after. T. M. Mac- 
Callum and St. Taylor, The Nobel Prize-Winners and the Nobel Foundation, 1901-37, 
Zurich, 1938.—Junk, V., Die Nobelpreistrager, Vienna-Leipzig, 1930.—Kellner, D., 
Redders der Menschheid, doktoren als Nobelprijswinnaars, Amsterdam, 1940.—Vallagh, 
C., Der Nobelpreis, Berlin, 1950. 

2. Who’s Who in Switzerland, 1952. Winkler Prins Encyclopaedie, 1952, Article 
** Nobel ’’, 

3. See sections 5, 6 and 11. 

4. The most that can be said is that the first method of counting results is rather to 
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the advantage of the large countries, giving them 70 per cent of prizes, against 56-8 per 
cent if the second method is used. 

5. Considering the matter from another point of view, we can say that chemistry 
was responsible for securing for Germany almost 50 per cent of all the Nobel prizes 
which that country secured, physics 42 per cent of its prizes for Great Britain and medicine 
and physiology 44 per cent of the prizes granted to the United States. 

6. For obvious reasons I have left out the Argentine, Russia, Japan and India. 

7. See Table II. 

8. Kellner, D., Redders der Menschheid, doktoren als Nobelprijswinnaars, 3rd edition, 
Amsterdam (1940), 8°, 263 pages. 

9g. The Press does not always announce the death of these great scientists, who 
are by nature and vocation very retiring. These figures are therefore to be treated 
with caution. The most recent encyclopaedias (1950 and 1952): Winkler Prins, Katho- 
lieke, Britannica and Larousse, give these scientists as still living. 

to. To these can be added one pharmacist and one biologist. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE research material for this paper has been derived largely from 
Polish trade union publications. With the material from Poland, we 
are more often concerned with the evaluation of facts than with their 
acceptance as such. Of course, there are no data to be found in the Polish 
material concerning certain phases of trade union life. However, their absence 
can also serve as a clue for understanding what is actually going on there. 
It is, therefore, the author’s contention that by examining the Polish trade 
union press, putting the facts obtained from such an examination in context, 
and making independent evaluations, one can arrive at an objective pre- 
sentation of the role that trade unions play in Poland. 

However, before attempting an analysis of Polish trade unions, it might 
be advisable to examine briefly the Soviet direction in which these unions 
have been moving. In Soviet Russia they can hardly be called trade unions 
in the traditional sense of the term. They are not autonomous organizations 
designed to forge workers’ solidarity in their struggle for better living con- 
ditions, but rather an adjunct of the State administration whose functions 
and activities are harnessed to the present economic policy, that of increased 
production. The end result is a widespread Stakhanovite programme of 
unrestrained competition for higher output and higher wages, a wide dif- 
ferentiation of wage rates, and a system of pay based on piece work. Further- 
more, the trade unions have become recruiting and training agents of labour 
as well as instruments of persuasion and coercion to increase workers’ pro- 
ductivity. They do function ostensibly as a social insurance agency, but the 
entire system of social services, wages and conditions of labour is regulated 
by the Government and used as an instrument for achieving the same end 
—namely, increased productivity. 
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TRADE-UNION INDEPENDENCE DISCARDED 


“The trade unions are the basic transmission belt-of the party to the 
non-party masses,” declared Boleslaw Bierut, the President of Poland, in 
his address to the Congress of Unity, marking the merger of the Socialist 
and Communist parties at the end of 1948. This declaration brought to a 
close the first post-war period in which Polish unions tried to show that the 
change of trade union functions in a socialist economy does not necessarily 
involve the giving up of their independent status. The recurring theme 
running through the union press from the day of its post-war emergence to 
the time of the merger of the two parties was the independence of Polish 
unions. It was stressed by frequently pointing out how distinct the problems 
and methods of Polish trade unions were from those of the Soviet Union. 
And this was emphasized not only by non-Communist leaders but also by 
Communists. 

The question arises : Why did Communists during the first post-war years 
avow their adherence to trade union independence ? In order to answer this 
question, one must recall that this attitude of the Communists was part of 
their general strategy. It was a period when Polish Communists preached 
zealously about the ‘‘ Polish road to socialism ” to be suited to the needs of 
the Polish people and to Polish conditions. Reflecting the spirit of the times, 
is the statement by Mr. Grosz, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, who cautioned 
a group of foreign correspondents: ‘‘ Nobody will understand Polish demo- 
cracy if he tries to measure it with a ready-made yardstick, whether the 
yardstick be American, Russian, French, or British.” 

There can be no doubt that the top leadership of the Communist Party 
pursued this policy as a tactic for winning control over the country. Once 
the position of trade-union independence was abandoned, there was no attempt 
on the part of the new leaders to conceal from the workers that the former 
position was only a convenient tactic. In 1949 Aleksander Zawadzki, the 
newly elected president of the Polish unions, disclosed: ‘‘ We will be guided 
in our work by the directives of Lenin and Stalin... But we can state 
our position in this manner only now at the Second Trade Union Convention 
when the decisive event in the development of our people’s democracy into 
socialism—the Unity Congress and the emergence of the United Polish Workers 
Party—is an accomplished fact.’’[1] 

Indeed, the first to discard the tactic of trade union independence was 
not a trade union body but the Unity Congress of the Communist and Socialist 
parties. This Congress brought to an end the days when union leaders talked 
about not taking directives from outside their organization. The Plenum 
of the Central Trade Union Council, meeting shortly after the Congress of 
Unity pledged itself to realize the goals of organization and production out- 
lined for the trade unions by the Unity Congress. To accomplish this, asserted 
its resolution, ‘‘ the trade unions must rest firmly on the ideology of the 
working class’. And by “‘ ideology of the working class ” was meant Stalinism 
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as borne out by the wording of the same resolution, which follows: “‘ For this 
purpose a continued systematic and consistent fight against all ideological 
distortions of the trade union movement is necessary. It behoves us then to 
fight decisively all remnants of the theories of syndicalism, trade unionism, 
and social democracy.” [2] 

However, the task was not an easy one, and as late as January 1949 
the goal had not yet been achieved. There were still unions whose leadership 
resisted Communist control. Thus, for example, the Presidium of the Central 
Trade Union Council, meeting on January 27, 1949, dismissed the members 
of the Executive Board of the Industrial Sugar Workers’ Union for their 
“lack of a class conscious world outlook’. Even the activities and declara- 
tions of the Second Trade Union Convention, which opened its session in 
Warsaw on June I, 1949, point to an awareness on the part of the convention 
that, in carrying out its newly formulated programme, it would meet with 
great difficulties from the workers and the lower levels of the union leader- 
ship. The same resolution which stresses the increase in production as the 
main union function states that, ‘‘ Despite accomplishments of the unions 
in this field . . . a substantial number of unions do not devote themselves 
to production problems and do not yet understand their new role under the 
conditions for the building of socialism.”[3] To change this state of affairs, 
the Convention took a stand against ‘‘ survivals and attempted revivals of 
reformist and syndicalist tendencies, manifesting themselves . . . in the form 
of a theory of ‘ independence of trade unions’ ’’.[4] This call at the Second 
Convention to fight the theory of ‘‘ independence of trade unions ”’ is sig- 
nificant, if we bring to mind that although war was declared against it a year 
before, following the Unity Congress, it still continued to present a danger. 
The principle of trade union independence was so strongly intrenched in 
Poland that the Convention, despite its strong condemnation of that principle, 
nevertheless tried to create the impression that the unions were still an inde- 
pendent entity. An attempt in that direction was the government’s sending 
the proposed Labour Bill to the Convention for “‘ approval”. The bill was, 
of course, reported to have been “‘ greeted with enthusiasm ” and “‘ approved 
unanimously’. That the bill was an attempt to create the impression of 
trade union independence is borne out by its provisions, declaring the trade 
unions to be entitled to a voice in production, economic planning, housing, 
vocational education, and social welfare. It gave the unions the right to 
appoint representatives to all government bodies and institutions which call 
for workers’ representation. Also, it made it mandatory for all national, 
local, and municipal governmental bodies to obtain the opinion of the trade 
unions before adopting decisions affecting the interests of the workers. Obvi- 
ously, the voice of the unions in all these bodies could not be different from 
the voice of the party. And since the party formulates the policies of these 
bodies, all that union representatives can do is give them their approval. 

The presentation of the Labour Bill is one indication of the Communists’ 
recognition that the battle was not yet completely won. Another is Zawadzki’s 
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leaving the important post of Vice-premier to be “‘ elected ” at the convention 
as president of the trade unions. This is an important indication, for once 
the unions are under control, outstanding leaders are not needed. Trade 
unions, after all, are no longer to formulate policies and strategy, and what 
is needed is people to carry out policies dictated by the party. Thus, we 
can assume that by 1950, a year after the Convention, the unions were already 
under control, for, at that time, Zawadzki resigned from the union presidency 
and was reappointed Vice-Premier. The position was filled by Wiktor 
Klosiewicz, a man little known in Poland. 

We can understand the difficulties confronting the Communists in their 
task of winning complete control over the unions, if we remember that in 
contrast to Russia, where this theoretical struggle after the Revolution was 
going on at the top, in Poland the greatest resistance to rendering the unions 
powerless came from the rank and file. This difference stems from the relative 
position of the trade unions prior to the Communist seizure of power. The 
striking feature of the Russian labour movement before the Revolution, as 
Deutscher points out, was the comparative insignificance of trade unions.[5] 
In contrast to this, the pre-war Polish unions were very strong and one-third 
of the wage-earners belonged to them. If we consider the manual workers 
alone, the 1,200,000 union members represented more than half of the total 
manual work force in Poland. 

Taking these facts into account, and without making it too apparent, 
the new programme of the trade unions are always initiated among the young 
workers who do not have any prior experience with trade unionism. Thus, 
in the field of labour competition, a concerted effort was first made among the 
youth. Youth brigades were engaged in labour competition since 1945, and 
it is only since 1947 that the organization of competition was undertaken 
among all workers. Before the Second Trade Union Convention the tech- 
niques of fostering labour competition were rather tolerable when compared 
with those that followed the Convention. The propaganda line proclaimed 
then was that labour competition arose as a spontaneous movement of the 
workers, and Pstrowski, a miner who returned after the war from Belgium, 
was hailed as its initiator in Poland. However, it was never revealed at the 
time that the model for the Polish competition programme was the Russian 
Stakhanovite system. The ostensible role of the unions in the organization 
of work competition was to safeguard it from becoming an oppressive system. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION—A MEANS BECOMES AN END 


The part the unions played during the first post-war period in work 
competition did not take any definite organizational forms. The change in 
that direction took place in 1948, on the eve of the Unity Congress, when a 
special Central Competition Committee was created with a network of such 
committees operating in each union. Despite the strict organization of work 
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competition, many unions, nevertheless, continued to resist involvement in 
the programme. As Witaszewski, the head of the Polish trade unions, told 
the Central Competition Committee in November 1948: ‘‘ District, local, and 
what is even worse, factory committees often remain on the side-lines not 
participating actively in the work. ... The competition committees face 
the danger of hanging in a vacuum . . . face the danger of not fulfilling the 
tasks for which they were called.’’[6] 

The difficulties noted above make it understandable why increased pro- 
duction became the central theme of the Second Trade Union Convention. 
It issued a warning that the period of gentle persuasion was over, and that 
the time had come for firmness in discipline. In line with the new policy, § 
not the collective contract but increased production was now presented as the 
most effective means for improving the conditions of the workers. It is 
worth while noting, however, that the Convention, in declaring the struggle 
for the betterment of working conditions to be the main trade union goal, 
had nevertheless affirmed its adherence, verbally at least, to the traditional 
definition of trade unions. The whole change, they emphasized, is in the means 
of attaining the goal. ‘‘ The trade unions in the People’s Poland did not lose 
the character of an organization for the protection of workers’ interests . . .” 
asserted the first post-convention issue of the main Polish trade union maga- 
zine.[7] (This phrasing in itself is, of course, an indication that the unions 
were no longer regarded in Poland as organizations for the protection of 
workers’ interests.) The article went on to explain that the “‘increase in 
work output ” is the new means by which workers’ interests are to be advanced. 
Accordingly, in formulating the new functions of trade unions, the Second 
Convention stated that ‘‘ the tasks of the trade unions as a mass organization 
of the working class are to release the initiative and effort of the workers for 
the purpose of exceeding the goals of the economic plans ”’.[8] How this was 
to be done effectively was outlined by the August 1950 Plenum of the Central 
Trade Union Council. Workers were to make specific production pledges, 
and the shop committees, together with management, were to supervise their 
fulfilment. Here we see the change from the earlier trade union function 
of agitating for increased production to exerting pressure on workers to make 
concrete pledges and later to fulfil them. 

But something unforeseen happened. The May 1950 issue of the Trade 
Union Review laments in its editorial on work competition that ‘‘ most councils 
and committees” (for work competition) ‘‘ have lost their trade union char- 
acter and have become similar in their work to the administrative apparatus. 

. . At the same time the unions abandoned the role of mobilizing their 
members for the fulfilment of their industrial tasks through mass participation 
in competition. They dissociated themselves completely from these tasks, 
depending on the reports of the administration.”[9] The editorial calls for 
a change in this regrettable state of affairs, without, of course, any attempt 
to analyse the reason for such a development. But it is clear to us that 
this unanticipated outcome was due to the fact that the trade unions have 
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no function in the work competition programme, distinct from that of 
management. 

While at first competition was mainly between individual workers, it 
has now become a collective process, too, in which workshops, undertakings, 
or even entire branches of industry participate. Thus, the worker is simul- 
taneously in a programme of competition with his fellow workers in the shop 
and in competition with other shops as part of the collective programme. And, 
as if that were not enough, he is pressed to make additional production pledges 
for the constantly growing number of special occasions such as the Congress 
of Unity, the Trade Union Convention, and various peace congresses. The 
= general procedure in the work competition programme follows the familiar 
pattern: one “‘ reliable ’’ worker challenges others in a given plant, which in 
turn challenges the industry. 

But it is not enough that the worker produce more ; he must also show 
the proper ‘‘ enthusiasm ”’ in doing so, despite the fact that his production 
norms are being constantly raised. Workers are repeatedly urged to pledge 
productions above prevailing norms. However, if a substantial number of 
workers exceed the norm, this is taken as proof that the norm is tentative, 
too low, and it is consequently increased. When workers are unable to reach 
these stepped-up norms, they must be pressed by management to attain them. 
Failure by management to do so is to invite its share of censure. Thus, for 
example, the People’s Tribune, daily organ of the United Workers’ Party 
(Communist Party), in its January 9, 1952, issue took to task the management 
of a specific factory in the knitting industry whose production was far below 
the target figures. The management, said the article, instead of calling on 
the union to get behind the workers, so to speak, tried to excuse this low 
output by “‘ objective difficulties behind which they were concealing their 
lack of concern for the workers and production.”’. 

Indeed, the trade unions have travelled a long way from the time when 
their appeals for increased production were accompanied by assurances that 
norms would not be raised. They have also changed from ideological appeals 
to monetary rewards and special privileges for shock-workers, a new group 
stemming from the work competition programme and distinguished from the 
mass of workers by their ability progressively to exceed their designated quotas. 
The numerous privileges of these shock-workers include higher wages, 30 per 
cent cut in taxes, priority claims on new and better living quarters, the best 
available accommodations in vacation resorts, and preferential care and treat- 
ment for their children. Besides these material rewards, there is the con- 
ferring of medals and titles on shock-workers, accompanied by much fanfare. 

By these expedients, a privileged class of shock-workers has been created 
at the cost of workers’ solidarity. Those who cannot keep pace with the 
norms, not only do not receive the special advantages, but are also stigmatized 
for their lack of devotion. We have here a glaring example of the process 
of displacement of goals whereby an instrument of value becomes a terminal 
value. Thus, increased productivity, originally conceived as a means for 
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bettering the condition of the workers, now constitutes an end in itself toward 
which all trade union activities are directed. If production can be increased 
at the expense of workers’ solidarity through increased differentiation among 
them, then these means are pursued even though they may be in conflict 
with an important socialist principle. All that remains to be done is to 
redefine that principle, and that is exactly what is being done. 

It is admitted that piece work is an incentive to stimulate the worker 
to increase his output. But to this has been added the qualification that 
piece work is in accordance with the “‘ socialist ” principle ‘‘ from each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his work”. (This is the Leninist 
revision of the Marxist principle ‘‘ from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need’’.) Thus, piece work, the introduction of which was 
fought by Communists in pre-war Poland on the grounds that it was exploita- 
tive, is now propagandized as a more equitable form of pay than time work, 
which is declared ‘‘ purposeless and unjust from a social policy point of 
view ’’.[10] Exactly the same logic holds true in the drive for greater wage 
differentials. During the first post-war years it was recognized that the 
prospect of substantially higher wages was an incentive for training and obtain- 
ing higher qualifications. Wage differentials were, therefore, approved as a 
sort of necessary device, but there was no attempt to label them as socialist. 
Mr. Witaszewski, the president of the trade unions at that time, warned that 
there is such a thing as a just wage differential, but going beyond that is 
detrimental.[11] In contrast, no limitation whatsoever is now imposed on 
the amount of the wage differential. 

Another type of classification among workers to undermine their solidarity 
has been spreading, and strangely enough, was first introduced among miners 
whose solidarity was proverbial in Poland. Evidently the need for increased 
coal production was the motivating factor. The Minister's Council on 
November 30, 1949, passed a Miners’ Charter, in accordance with which 
‘“‘ A regular Hierarchical system was established, assigning ranks to each and 
every member of the crew, from novicé to manager. They wear special 
miners’ uniforms with insignia indicating their respective ranks.’’[12] 


WORKERS’ SOLIDARITY CONTINUES 


Despite all these measures in Poland, which tend to lessen solidarity 
among workers, that solidarity continues to persist, but its manifestations 
to-day are different from the first post-war years. The January 1947 issue 
of the main trade union magazine complained that, in spite of the long agita- 
tion for piece work, most new collective contracts provided for time work. 
The article admitted that where the piece-rate system was introduced there 
was “‘ strong pressure by a number of workers, as well as a good part of the 
leadership, for the withdrawal of the piece rate system of pay’’.[13] In 
the first post-war period, if workers felt that the unions did not represent them 
effectively, they even resorted to strikes. Although these strikes were con- 
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demned by the unions, they usually succeeded in bettering working conditions. 
However, as participation in strikes was becoming more hazardous, Polish 
workers developed “‘ silent strikes’ as a protest against raising production 
norms. These are mass absences from places of work without any formulation 
of demands. That these “silent strikes ” can be effective is indicated by the 
severe Labour Discipline Law, passed on April 19, 1950, to punish lateness 
and absenteeism. The passage of the law was, of course, explained differently 
in Poland. It was maintained that the working people demanded this law 
and that numerous factory meetings greeted its passage enthusiastically as a 
realization of working-class demands. 

Let us examine this law with which the workers were presumably over- 
joyed. It ordered that workers be penalized for a whole day’s absence, if 
they were late to work without valid reasons for more than one hour, or for 
lateness of twenty minutes to one hour, occurring more than twice a year. 
Besides, even tardiness of less than twenty minutes could be treated in a 
similar manner, if repeated without good reason. For one day unexcused 
absence during the year, the worker is subject to warning or the loss of a day’s 
pay. If he is absent two days during the year, whether consecutive or not, 
he loses pay for both days. For three days’ absence during the year, two 
days’ pay is deducted for each day of absence, or the worker is transferred to 
a job with lower pay. Cases of ‘‘ wilful and persistent violations of work 
discipline ’’, i.e. cases in which workers are absent four or more days a year 
without ‘‘ adequate reason’, are brought to trial. The court punishes the 
offender by 10 to 25 per cent reduction in his pay for a period up to three 
months, during which he is not allowed to change jobs. It seems that the 
framers of this law realized that even management would consider it too 
drastic, for, to insure its rigid enforcement by management, the law provides 
severer penalties for management’s failure to punish offending workers than 
the penalties imposed on the workers themselves. Managers may be punished 
by imprisonment up to three months and heavy fines for the following : 
condoning as justifiable an absence which is unjustifiable, not punishing cases 
of absenteeism, and failure to bring to court cases of ‘‘ wilful and persistent ” 
nature. 

An indication of the dissatisfaction of Polish workers with the present 
state of affairs is the fact that despite the severity of the law, absenteeism 
continues to be a problem. Thus, eight months after the passage of the law, 
the Trade Union Review complained that ‘‘in some plants there still occur 
many cases of non-observance of work discipline ’’.[14] Furthermore, it seems 
that not only absenteeism but mobility of labour have served as substitute 
weapons for strikes. Although little information is available on the subject, 
we may reasonably assume that mobility of labour must have presented quite 
a problem, for on March 7, 1950, a countervailing measure was passed requiring 
any worker who wished to transfer to another job to obtain permission from 
his place of employment. 

Besides the element of protest in absenteeism and mobility of labour, 
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there is also the element of workers’ fatigue. Workers have been over- 
stressed and are even complaining about the impairment of their health. 
Proof of this is apparent from the fact that the Trade Union Review has found 
it necessary to run a large spread claiming that work competition is not 
harmful but beneficial to workers’ health. That the workers think otherwise 
is admitted inadvertently in the attempt to prove that work competition is 
good for health. ‘‘. . . we come across the unjust contention that work 
competition is injurious to health,” concedes the author, but goes on to show 
that the opposite is true. ‘‘ The health of the shock-workers not only does 
not deteriorate but, on the contrary, it improves from day to day.”[15] 


WoRKERS’ ALIENATION 


The fact that the trade unions, acting in concert with management, 
are driving workers to produce more, clearly indicates that there is no authority 
workers may appeal to for the redress of their grievances from the excesses of 
this programme. Even the collective contract, the traditional instrument 
for insuring the worker’s rights and improving his condition, has been changed 
in Poland into a device for increased production. The collective contracts 
in particular plants operate within the framework of industry-wide agree- 
ments. They determine the role that the trade union must play in establish- 
ing ‘‘ new correct norms ”’ of production, i.e. in revising norms and dispensing 
special privileges for shock-workers. These new contracts are also unique in 
their special emphasis on social services, dining-rooms, nurseries, and reading- 
rooms in the factories. They impose obligations on workers. to fulfil pro- 
duction plans, and define responsibilities of management in the field of social 
security. They reflect the total exclusion of wage policy from trade union 
activity. However, where collective agreements do include clauses on wages, 
such clauses do not embody the results of any collective bargaining ; they 
merely incorporate passages from government decrees and instructions. Of 
course, it is constantly emphasized that, in accordance with the new Labour 
Bill, unions are entitled to a voice in the field of economic planning ; but 
we can see very little likelihood that this voice is more than an echo of what 
is proposed by government officials. When government planners, having 
the blessing of the party, formulate definite proposals, it is inconceivable that 
any union representative would dare question such proposals. 

As the unions stopped guarding against abuses in the work competition 
programme and took over the role of ‘‘ pushing ”’ workers for increased output, 
a wide gulf arose between the workers and the unions. That this poses a 
genuine problem can be gathered from the trade union press which calls on 
the unions to move closer to the workers. All these calls put the blame on 
bureaucracy , but, of course, do not mention the real cause of workers’ alienation 
from the unions. They fail to ask the one question which should be asked, 
if they are truly concerned in keeping unions close to the workers: Can 
workers feel friendly to unions which are constantly prodding them to produce 
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more and more, to keep up with their progressively stepped-up productions 
norms. Even conceding that work competition was a necessary programme 
for developing and industrializing Poland, it should have been directed by 
another agency, if workers’ confidence in trade unions was to be maintained. 
The trade unions could have, in these circumstances, undertaken the role of 
guarding against abuses in the work competition programme. If, however, 
they insist on maintaining, as they do, that this programme falls within the 
scope of trade union functions because its avowed purpose is to improve the 
conditions of the workers, then they must take the consequences of workers’ 
alienation. 

Some attempts to lessen this alienation have been initiated. Workers’ 
education is one of them, and great emphasis is put in the Polish press on the 
educational functions of trade unions. However, these educational pro- 
grammes defeat their purposes, for they, like collective contracts, are oriented 
to increased productivity. In view of the shortage of trained personnel, an 
important part of the unions’ educational project is devoted to discovering 
promising workers and assigning them to proper schools. Besides allocating 
workers to technical schools, the educational departments of the trade unions 
conduct their own courses, and each department is divided into two sections : 
leadership and mass education. 

Unions have conducted extensive programmes in mass education from 
the time of their rebirth in post-war Poland. In the first post-war years the 
stress was on social consciousness, raising the educational level of workers, 
and giving them a means of self-expression through amateur art and worth- 
while recreation. Later, the Second Trade Union Convention found short- 
comings in this educational programme and outlined in what direction changes 
should be made. It called on the unions to ‘‘ overcome the inadequate 
politicalization of the cultural and educational campaign. ... The trade 
unions must continually educate the masses in the purposes of the policies 
of the workers’ party and people’s government.”[16] However, complete 
politicalization was not the only direction in which trade union education 
was to be changed, for the Trade Union Convention also demanded that 
the unions “‘ integrate the entire cultural-educational work with production 
problems to a greater extent than was now being done. This should be 
accompanied by popularizing work competition ...”[17] In accordance 
with the above directives, much of the trade unions’ educational work is now 
geared to increased productivity. 

The work of Mass Education is carried on largely in the ‘‘ Swietlice ”’ 
—Culture and Recreation Halls, which provide lectures, classes, library 
facilities, meetings. During the first post-war years an important part of 
the work of the Culture and Recreation Halls was devoted to entertainment 
and recreation. This was condemned by the Second Convention which 
asserted that ‘‘ The ideological purpose of the amateur theatrical circles and 
social clubs must be permeated with the revolutionary spirit and Marxism- 
Leninism . . . with the fight against nationalism and the influence of decadent 
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cosmopolitanism . . .”[18] Reflecting this directive, the amateur plays per- 
formed in the Culture and Recreation Halls, which formerly offered the worker 
some recreation after work, now dispense the same propaganda to which he 
is subjected throughout the day. 

As for courses in the ‘‘ Swietlice ’’ which are intended for the general 
membership, the writer has not found in the Polish trade union press any 
reference to courses in trade unionism, but many devoted to Marxism-Leninism 
and the history of the Communist Party. This is not surprising in view of 
the fact that the party plays the major role in the mass education of union 
members. ‘‘ The entire educational work of the trade unions must depend 
on the close cooperation of our educational centres with the party,” pointed 
out an article on education in the Trade Union Review, and its author outlined 
specifically how the trade unions ‘‘ must take advantage of the party help ”’.[19] 
In substance, the personnel of the union-operated schools is to be trained by 
the party, which must also be consulted in the determination of courses and 
teaching methods. Moreover, the teaching staff must be constantly on the 
alert for promising students who can be assigned to party schools. 


WORKERS’ REACTION TO PLANNED POLITICALIZATION 


The reaction of the workers to this politicalization of all programmes, 
including entertainment, offered in the Culture and Recreation Halls was to 
avoid them as far as possible. Thus, a survey of October 1951, covering all 
trade union educational departments, conducted by the Central Trade Union 
Council, revealed that only twenty per cent of all union members took advan- 
tage of the cultural and educational work of the unions. A revealing insight 
as to the extent workers manage to keep away from the Culture and Recreation 
Halls can be gained from an article in the December 1950 issue of the Trade 
Union Review. The author complains that “‘ At all times, during the day 
and evening, the Culture and Recreation Halls are empty,” and explains 
that this conclusion is based on a study that he made. ‘‘ Nowhere did I find 
even a handful of participants, to say nothing of a crowd. Nowhere did I 
find the average labourer availing himself of the Culture Halls’ services on a 
workday. On rare occasions, someone would come to change a book, but 
would make a hasty exit.”[20] When the author attempts to analyse why 
this is so, he cannot, of course, come up with the real reason. To us, however, 
it is understandable why the worker, exposed to a constant barrage of political 
slogans and propaganda for increased production, both at work and at union 
meetings, should try to avoid, during the little leisure at his disposal, these 
Halls where he will be exposed to more of the same propaganda refrain. 
Unfortunately, it is becoming increasingly difficult for the Polish worker to 
find any respite from politicalization. 

More successful than the educational programme, which to a great extent 
defeats its purpose for lessening workers’ alienation, are the new rewards 
that workers have found in post-war Poland. One of these, the nationalization 
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of industry, has impressed Polish workers who were greatly influenced by 
socialism even in pre-war Poland. This is admitted by such severe critics 
as Jozef Bilinski, writing in the émigré monthly Kultura, and by Jean Malara 
and Lucienne Rey in the brochure released by the Force Ouvriere in Paris.[21] 
Another important factor which must be taken into account in any objective 
analysis of present conditions, is that Polish workers, most of whom suffered 
unemployment or fear of unemployment before the war, now have no difficulty 
in finding work. Furthermore, workers have the opportunity to advance to 
such high positions as directors of enterprises,—a fact attested to by the great 
and ever increasing number promoted to executive positions. And if the 
worker does not succeed in advancing, he still can entertain the hope that 
his children will. The intelligentsia in Poland has always been a class to 
which the entire nation looked up. Now the Polish workers, whose children 
had little chance for social advancement before the war, may derive satis- 
faction and a sense of importance from the opportunity their children have 
to aspire to the cultural elite. 

The party, the government, and the unions know that these opportunities 
for advancement appeal to Polish workers and for that reason they have 
capitalized on them. How far those who hold power in Poland have succeeded 
in winning over the workers, or at least in making them submissive, by holding 
out all these advantages to them is hard to ascertain. There is no doubt 
that they have the loyalty of the young workers who have had no experience 
with free unionism to look back on. But, as we have seen, throughout this 
paper, although the older workers may be aware of the advantages they 
possess now which they did not before the war, they do not seem willing to 
pay for these at the sacrifice of independent action. They are resisting the 
process of ‘‘ displacement of goals” whereby increased production, originally 
conceived as a means of bettering their conditions, now becomes the primary 
goal to which all trade union policies and activities are geared. They are 
also resisting the planned politicalization—that constant investment with 
political meaning of all their activities and aspirations. 
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Some Questions about Parsons’ Treat- 
ment of the Incest Problem 


MARION Jj. LEVY 








Socialization of the Child” (British Journal of Sociology, Vol. V, No. 2 

[June, 1954], pp. 101-17), Professor Parsons presents an extremely 
stimulating treatment of the incest taboo problem. With most of what he has 
to say, I would not quarrel. The propositions there are not yet “ proved ” ; 
they are hypotheses. But they are ingenious in many respects. What is 
perhaps more important is that we may well learn as much from a precise dis- 
proof of any one of them as from seeing one of them relatively well-confirmed. 
In this sense the hypotheses presented promise to be extremely fruitful ones 
whether or not they “hold up”’.[z] Quite apart from the detailed set of 
hypotheses, however, the article raises some knotty problems of procedure. 
These problems have to do with concept formation, the use of models (or 
systems of analysis), and the formation of theories. In the case of Parsons’ 
article these problems are directly related to quite specific empirical questions 
on the one hand and to the usefulness of Parsons’ hypotheses for further 
development on the other. 

It is not necessary to go into the reasons why the problems posed by the 
incest taboo are so intriguing, although this question itself has many fascinat- 
ing aspects. The gist of Parsons’ article is essentially simple : 

The incest taboo is present in all known societies. In all known societies 
there is a common core of sexual relationships always forbidden by the incest 
taboo, although, apart from this core, there are very wide variations in the 
relations forbidden by the incest taboo. The “ nuclear family ’’ is present in all 
known societies. The core of relationships always forbidden by the incest taboo 
for the members of a society as a whole consists precisely of the heterosexual relation- 
ships possible in the “‘ nuclear family ’’ with, of course, the exception of the husband- 
wife relationship. The explanation of the common core of the incest taboo is there- 
fore to be sought in the requisite nature of the “ nuclear family ”’ unit and specifically 
in its implications for the stability of that unit and for the problem of developing 
mature adults out of the children involved in those units. In terms of an ingenious 
blend of considerations of social structure and personality structure some minimal 
implications are sketched out. 


I: his article, ‘“‘ The Incest Taboo in Relation to Social Structure and the 
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In the first place there are some problems about terms. Parsons relies 
heavily upon Murdock’s work [2] for the whole structure of his article. I 
have assumed that except as noted immediately below he is using Murdock’s 
definitions of the relevant concepts. Murdock distinguishes between the con- 
cept of the “ family ” and a particular form of the “‘ family’, the “ nuclear 
family’. For Murdock, “the family is a social group characterized by 
common residence, economic cooperation, and reproduction” (p. 1). For 
Murdock “ the nuclear family consists typically of a married man and woman 
with their offspring .. .” (p. 1). Murdock adds that “in individual cases 
one or more additional persons may reside with them ” (p. 1), but I think it 
is clear from his treatment as well as that of Parsons that these additional 
persons are not part of the “ nuclear family”. Parsons, regrettably, is not 
as consistent in his distinction as Murdock is. There are passages in his 
article in which it is difficult to tell whether for Parsons the concepts “‘ family ” 
and “ nuclear family ’’ are synonymous or not (e.g., p. 105, final paragraph 
and p. 106 where a further concept, “small family groups”, is added with- 
out careful distinction). Both Parsons and Murdock seem to feel that in 
some sense the “nuclear family” is recognized as a unit in every known 
society and that action takes place in terms of such a unit.[3] Murdock says, 
“ Universally it is in this social group that the developing child establishes 
his first habits of reciprocal behaviour, his first interpersonal relationships ” 
(p. 92). Parson has very similar statements throughout his article. As 
nearly as I can make out, both men feel that the “ nuclear family ” is regarded 
as a social unit by its members and by other members of the same society 
in general and that the members of the “ nuclear family ” in particular act 
as though the “ nuclear family ’’ were treated as a distinct unit by themselves 
and others. If Parsons is not maintaining this (although that is not clearly 
stated in either his definition or that of Murdock), then little if any of the 
material that he hangs on his framework would seem to follow. 

The question I should like to raise in the first instance is whether the 
“nuclear family’ as Murdock defines it, is institutionalized as a distinct 
unit in all known societies. I do not want to get involved in certain issues, 
however. I do not, for example, wish to raise the nasty and vexatious question 
of the Nayar of India among whom it is alleged that none really knows his 
father, etc. It is true that this would be an exception to the hypothesis about 
the universality of the ‘“‘ nuclear family ’—it would, of course, explode the 
hypothesis—but the experts may still be quarrelling over the data there,[4] 
and in any case we might get around this difficulty in other ways. I also 
do not wish to deny that most, if not all societies (we may avoid the Nayar, 
but we cannot ignore them) distinguish the roles of father, mother, son and 
daughter, and correspondingly husband, wife, brother and sister. It may 
even be true, though here I would guess that we begin to get on shaky ground, 
that each individual knows who is or is not his spouse, mother, father, sister, 
or brother. The problem that bothers me is whether this aggregation is always 
thought of and treated as a unit for generalized purposes in the society and, 
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more especially, whether it always forms the unit of solidarity in the society 
in terms of which the kind of activities necessary for Parsons’ reasoning take 
place. I doubt that this is the case in rather specific respects. If it is not the 
case, certain props of Parsons’ arguments as posed fall to the ground. In 
order to raise these questions I wish to refer to materials no more recondite 
or esoteric than those on the “ traditional’ Chinese family [5] by which I 
shall mean in this case the Chinese family system at the height of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty say in the eighteenth century.[6] 

In the “ traditional’ Chinese family one certainly did know who the 
fathers, mothers, sons and daughters, husbands, wives, sisters and brothers 
were as well as who bore which of these relations to whom, but these relatives 
did not operate or even consider themselves as a separate and distinct unit 
save for special and, usually, regrettable circumstances. If both of a man’s 
parents were dead and if he either had no brothers or had been forced by 
personal frictions or economic pressures to break off from his living brothers, he 
was very likely to live and operate in terms of a family unit that conformed 
to the definition of the ‘“‘ nuclear family ” unit. On the other hand, if his 
parents were alive and if he were a filial son, as far as he and others were con- 
cerned the unit of solidarity in terms of which he lived had as full members 
his parents, his spouse(s) and his non-adult children, plus, if possible, his 
adult male children and their spouses, his brothers and their spouses and their 
children, etc. Furthermore if we look at this from the more general point of 
view of kinship structure as a whole in many cases the “ nuclear family” 
solidarities were a great deal weaker than other family solidarities. Relations 
between son and father, between mother-in-law (or father-in-law) and daughter- 
in-law were far “ stronger ’’,[7] at least ideally speaking and almost certainly 
actually, than were the relations between that same son and his wife (the 
daughter-in-law). 

More importantly from the point of view of the question in hand, the 
children were not socialized primarily in terms of the “ nuclear family ” but 
in terms of the larger unit whenever the members of the larger unit were 
able to live together. Socialization of the children initially tended to be left 
with the feminine side of the family. As the children grew older and sex 
differentiations became more important, the girls continued with the feminine 
side of the family, and the boys were more and more handled by the masculine 
side. It is true, of course, that the members of the family could differentiate 
among themselves in “ nuclear family’ terms, but when an alternative was 
feasible, the “‘ nuclear family ” does not seem in fact to have been the effective 
unit of operation for generalized purposes either as viewed by those inside or 
outside the family.[8] 

There are. other relevant differences here. Professor Parson states, 
“. . . it is socially important that the nuclear family should not be self- 
perpetuating and hence that adults should have a personality structure which 
motivates them to find new and independent nuclear families” (p. 108). 
This was surely not the case in “ traditional’ China. There were many factors 
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in that social system which seem understandable only in terms of the fact 
that for the males in the society the family of procreation was a continuation 
of the family of orientation, whereas there was a sharp break between the 
two for the females. The male’s family of procreation was “‘ new and inde- 
pendent ” only when the circumstances (deaths or personality frictions or 
other events considered untoward by the actors concerned) specifically ruled 
out a continuation of the male’s family of orientation. This was a “ new 
and independent ”’ family only in the sense that it involved a new member, 
but if this is the criterion to be observed, then we must raise similar questions 
in the case of any new members being added.[g] Certainly the new wife 
ordinarily had a great deal more to do with her mother-in-law than with her 
husband, if her mother-in-law were alive and present. Her mother-in-law 
was even more important than her husband in deciding whether she stayed 
or left the family unit. 

Furthermore this is in no sense a simple accident of adjacency. It is not 
even like the case in the United States just after the last war when many young 
couples were forced at least temporarily to live with their in-laws—usually 
against their wishes—by an acute housing shortage, etc. The point of view 
of the actors is of the essence in these problems. From the point of view of 
“ traditional ” Chinese actors, both gentry and peasants,[10] I cannot believe 
that the “nuclear family’ was the institutionalized unit of operation in 
respects crucial here save for those cases of circumstances (often numerous) 
in which this was forced by default. 

I do not think that I have misstated the facts of the Chinese case. IfI 
have not, that case alone constitutes a sufficient exception to challenge 
Parsons’ article as it stands. Even if I am wrong about the Chinese case, 
neither Parsons nor Murdock has assembled nearly enough evidence to indi- 
cate that such exceptions exist nowhere. Even if we find the “ nuclear 
family ’’ in their sense everywhere identified, it does not follow that it is every- 
where the institutionalized unit of operation in respects necessary for Parsons’ 
argument. This is asserted by Murdock (p.'92) and by Parsons (throughout 
his article), but especially in circumstances like these we need not confuse 
assertion with proof, although in all fairness to Murdock and Parsons we should 
not confuse question raising with disproof either. This insistence on the 
universality of the “nuclear family” in the roles and problems assigned 
to it by Parsons may be a function of certain compelling but unnoticed Western 
biases. Some of Parsons’ treatment of the “ last phase of childhood erotic- 
ism ” (pp. 113-14) suggest this in other respects, but this need not detain us 
here. 

The remarks made here are primarily occasioned by the foundation on 
which Parsons has chosen to rest his points. Parsons has rested his whole 
argument on the empirical universality of the “ nuclear family” and on uni- 
versal production by the operation of the “ nuclear family ” of certain specific 
functions. Actually he need not have based them on such a foundation and, 
implicitly at least, he has not. He might have used the “ nuclear family ” 
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as a model explicitly and accomplished all he sought and more. The famous 
incest problem has two perplexing sides. The first, to which Parsons has 
addressed himself, is the amazing uniformity with which certain sexual rela- 
tions amongst kin are tabooed. The second is, of course, the amazing vari- 
ability of the extent and detail of the incest taboo. Any over-all approach 
to the incest problem will be the more fruitful if it enables us to attack both 
of these sides. 

Parsons has pointed out with much cogency that the “ primary socializing 
agency must bea small group...” (p.105). The “ nuclear family ’’ is a small 
group, and it is certainly present in a good many cases. Suppose therefore 
one asks what the implications for the incest taboo would be if in fact the 
“nuclear family’ were universally the institutionalized unit in terms of 
which the operations relevant for Parsons’ argument take place. Virtually 
all of Parsons’ arguments would be left untouched save for his assertions that 
what he is using as a model is in fact the facts. But this would have a great 
advantage. It would not only leave us with Parsons’ rather clear set of 
hypotheses concerning the universal or well-nigh universal core of relationships 
forbidden by the incest taboo. It would also suggest a clear method of attack 
on the variations. With regard to cases in which the “ nuclear family ” is 
not institutionalized as the unit of operation in relevant respects, one may 
ask quite systematically how the system institutionalized differs from that of 
the “ nuclear family ” and what are the differing implications of these dis- 
crepancies for Parsons’ hypotheses. The results should give hypotheses about 
the variations in such cases. It should also result in a periodic re-examination 
and perhaps continual improvement in Parsons’ original set of hypotheses 
about the generally tabooed core of relations. 

With regard to. those relations that come under the incest taboo but 
which fall outside the family sphere (whether this be the “ nuclear family ” 
or not) using the “ nuclear family ’’ as a model should still be useful. Parsons, 
as well as others concerned with this problem, has asserted in essence that 
' explanation of the two questions of the incest taboo hinge on the internal 
structure of the unit considered in terms of its general setting and also on the 
general standing of the unit itself in relation to other units like it and even 
other types of units. In other words, perhaps oversimplified, the argument 
has proceeded in two parts: (1) that having to do with the requirements for a 
unit of the type concerned to remain stable and contribute to the production 
of stable adults and (2) that having to do with the “ foreign relations of the 
unit.[11] By asserting that the “nuclear family” is in unit by asserting 
that the “ nuclear family ” is in fact universally present in the relevant respects 
Parsons dooms himself once again to overlook certain possibilities for further 
development of this subject. There is still the question of how the “ nuclear 
family ’’ fits with other social structures or how the “ nuclear family ’”’ systems 
of special groups within the society (e.g. the famous pharoahs) fit with others. 
Unless Parsons’ hypotheses about the facts turn out to be correct, he will 
tend to overlook, I believe, the implications or variations in implications that 
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may flow from the fact that the ‘“‘ nuclear family ” is not actually institutional- 
ized as a unit of operation or as the relevant unit of operation.[12] 

We are witnessing an exciting stage of development in the social sciences. 
We have seen and are seeing immense strides in the development of data 
gathered and marshalling techniques. We are also seeing equally interesting 
developments in the explicit uses of models or systems of analysis. Parsons 
has certainly been conspicuous in the latter development. It would be a pity 
if we now failed to heed the lesson taught by the natural sciences that models 
need not be accurate reflections of an empirical state of affairs in order to be 
useful for the development of increasingly fruitful and even more and more 
nearly tenable theories. The use of the “ nuclear family’ as a model may 
enable us to explain the core of uniformity of the incest taboo, but not neces- 
sarily because the “ nuclear family” is in fact universal. It may also be 
because those elements in the “ nuclear family ” model that are relevant are 
universal even though the “ nuclear family” itself is not. Since empirical 
science is not a field in which one completes tasks in a final definitive form, 
failure to keep this distinction in mind may divert our attention from the very 
considerations that may lead us systematically to the constant improvement 
of our work. 


NOTES 


1. In this connection it might be well to keep in mind that for those interested in 
science there is no meaningful distinction between constructive and destructive criticism. 
All tenable criticism is constructive in science. The proof that a given hypothesis is 
untenable or that a given procedure is vague and ill-defined or fruitless for the further 
development of a subject always tells us more than we knew before. In this case it 
cannot be destructive. The crucial disproof of a theorem or hypothesis is no less 
important in the history of science than is the crucial confirming experiment or finding. 

2. G. P. Murdock, Social Structure, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1949. 

3. There is a general methodological point of some significance involved here. In 
dealing with such concepts as “‘ family ”’ or “‘ society ”’ or the like, it makes a great deal 
of difference whether one defines them as “ systems of action involving some sort of 
plurality of actors” or as “actual groups” or “‘ aggregates”. Murdock explicitly 
plumps for the latter. Parsons seems to do so as well in this particular article although 
the bulk of his published work is rather more identified with the former. 

In social analysis if a concrete membership unit such as a “‘ society’, “‘ family’, 
“business firm ’’, “‘ bureaucracy’, “‘ guild”’ or “‘ church”’ is defined as an aggregate 
or a group of individuals rather than as a system of action involving individuals, the 
introduction or elimination of even a single individual changes the unit. If such a unit 
is defined as some particular sort of system of action involving a plurality of individuals, 
the unit is changed by the introduction or elimination of individuals involved in the 
system only if that introduction or elimination results in a change in the system of action 
on the level of generalization being considered. Even when the definition of such a 
unit as an aggregate or group of individuals is explicit the definition is usually contra- 
dicted implicitly. This is the case because when the question is raised as to why any and 
every introduction or elimination of a member does not cause one to speak of a new 
and different unit the implicit answer is that the system of action has not changed on 
the level of generalization under consideration. Fortunately social scientists do not 
always stick to their explicit or implicit guns. If the first procedure were in fact adhered 
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to implicitly as well as explicitly every change in membership would result in a changed 
unit on the level of generalization being considered. This in turn would confine all 
analysis to extremely low levels of generalization. The levels of generalization possible 
under these circumstances would preclude virtually all the analyses social scientists 
have shown an interest in. As far as I know there is no sound methodological or epis- 
temological basis for any such preclusion in science generally or in the social sciences 
in particular. 

4. Recent work of Dr. E. Kathleen Gough which I have seen in an unpublished 
manuscript, The Traditional Kinships System of the Nayars of Malabar, prepared for 
the S.S.R.C. Summer Seminar on Kinship held at Harvard University, 1954, would seem 
to me to settle the issue on the Nayar in favour of their being an exception to Murdock’s 
rules, but this is, perhaps, not the place for the inexpert to take a strong stand. 
Dr. Gough has published the following essays in this general area: ‘‘ Changing Kinship 
Usages in the Setting of Political and Economic Change among the Nayar of Malabar ’”’, 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 52 (1952), pp. 71-88, and “A Com. 
parison of Incest Prohibitions and the Rules of Exogamy in Three Matrilineal Groups 
of the Malabar Coast ”, International Archives of Ethnography, Vol. 46 (1952), pp. 81-105. 

5. I use the term family here and for the remainder of this article, unless otherwise 
noted by quotation marks or underlining in the following sense: a family is the smallest 
kinship unit on a membership basis in a given society that is institutionally treated as 
a unit for generalized purposes by other parts of the society and by other parts of the 
kinship structure. A unit on a membership basis (or a membership unit) as the term 
is used here is a system of action involving a plurality of individuals. Kinship structure 
is that portion of the total institutionalized structure of a society that, in addition to 
other orientations, sometimes equally, if not even more important, determines the 
membership of its units and the nature of the solidarity among its members by orienta- 
tion to the facts of biological relatedness and cohabitation. Definitions of other con- 
fusing terms contained in these definitions may be traced down by consulting the index 
of my volume, The Structure of Society, Princeton University Press, 1952. 

There are obviously difficult problems connected with this way of setting up these 
concepts. I do not wish to pursue those here. Detailed discussion of them would 
open up the whole question of the system of analysis and conceptual scheme of kinship 
studies. I give these definitions only so that my own uses of these concepts will not 
be implicit and thereby further confuse the issue. 

6. There is neither space nor need here to go into some of the subtleties of the dis- 
tinction between gentry and peasant families. I have tried to treat these questions 
at some length in The Family Revolution in Modern China, Harvard University Press, 
1949. 

7. I use the concept, strength of solidarity, in the technical sense elaborated in 
The Family Revolution in Modern China and in my volume, The Structure of Society. 

8. This is not to say that a nuclear kinship unit involving father, mother, and non- 
adult children was not distinguished or even that it did not have separate living quarters 
within the household in some cases. It is only intended to say that it is by no means 
clear that when such units were distinguished, the activities and attitudes necessary for 
Parsons’ arguments were carried out in terms of them, and that in many respects the 
indications are to the contrary. 

9. This is specifically a case of the major problem of defining units in terms of aggre- 
gates rather than in terms of a system of action involving aggregates. (See note 3 
above.) There is a sense in which this question and the problems posed by Parsons’ 
approach to his hypotheses can only be handled by a rather full-dress re-examination 
of the whole system of analysis of kinship—especially of the clarity and usefulness of 
the concepts in that system of analysis. 

10. There are many important differences between gentry and peasants, but I do 
not believe that they affect the argument at this point. See note 6 above. 
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11. There are some specific implications of the argument as presented by Parsons 
that raise questions for me. Is it, in fact, meaningful to assert that from the point of 
view of the actors in the system in every known case in which a man marries two or 
more wives that he regards himself and is regarded as affiliated in the role of husband 
with two different social systems ? Secondly, following the type of argument on p. 108 
seems to me to lead to such conclusions as the following two: 


(A) Suppose, (1) ego is a male, (2) his father has two wives, (3) the father has sired 
daughters by both wives, (4) the first wife (ego’s biological mother) dies, (5) the 
second succeeds to the first wife’s position, (6) no third wife is brought into the system 
and (7) ego, his father, both wives and their respective daughters live in the same 
household. For the brother to have sexual intercourse with his half-sister while 
his own mother was alive would, if it were tabooed, be viewed by the actors in the 
society as an act of incest in terms of ego’s “ family ”—non-“ family ” relations. 
If, however, such relations occurred after the death of ego’s mother and the succes- 
sion of the second wife to the first wife’s position, then presumably the appreciation 
of the relationship would be radically altered. As a minimum it would be shifted 
from an inter-“‘ family ’’ matter to an intra-“ family ” matter as viewed in Parsons’ 
terms. This implies that this type of half-brother-sister incest is always viewed 
as a very different matter than full brother-sister incest and that the taboo on the 
former is not necessarily (or even perhaps actually) as widespread as the latter 
even in the cases in which the brother and half-sister reside in the same household. 
Suppose Ego lives in a kinship unit involving his. mother, his wife and his son. 
Following Parsons carefully and exactly would imply that sexual relations between 
ego’s son and ego’s wife would be considered an intra-“‘ family ’’ matter whereas 
such relations between ego's son and ego’s mother would be an inter-“ family ” 
matter. It is questionable in my mind whether the individuals concerned or others 
in their society would ordinarily make such distinctions with regard to incest. It 
should be borne in mind that for Parsons’ argument as posed by him such distinctions 
would have to be made in any society. 


There is one other general question about the incest taboo that might be raised here. 
This has to do with the peculiar lack (?) of relation between homosexual practices and 
the incest taboo. There are some societies that simply taboo all homosexual relations 
of a full-blown sort. These cases need give rise to no problems here. But what of those 
systems that not only permit homosexual relations, but even have recognized ‘ mar- 
riages ’’ between such partners? Following almost anyone’s arguments on the incest 
taboo one might expect a taboo on such relations'as between brothers to fall under the 
incest taboo. It apparently does not. References to the incest taboo seem universally 
to refer to hetero-sexual relationships. The only explanation that occurs readily, if 
these are the facts, is that the probability of such a problem arising is sufficiently small 
even in those societies permitting such homosexual relations as not to have threatened 
the production of mature adults or that those systems in which the probability was 
large have died out, changed, or are in the course of changing or being eliminated. 

12. If one uses the “ nuclear family ” explicitly as a model attention is immediately 
focused on the relevance of its structure or similar structures for the problem at hand. 
Following up such questions to more general levels may in this case permit links between 
the incest or ‘‘ kinship sexual relations '’ problem and that of sexual relations in general. 
A hypothetical example of very restricted scope may be illustrative. In the modern 
United States women teachers in the public schools frequently perform roles relative 
to young boys in the society that have great similarity to some of the factors in the 
relations between son and mother in terms of the ‘‘ nuclear family ” that Parsons sees 
as so very relevant to the maturation of the son. Sexual relations between such a 
teacher and a very young boy technically do not come under the incest taboo either 
legally or as generally handled by anthropologists and sociologists. Nevertheless, from 
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certain points of view, especially in terms of what might be called its “ psychological ” 
impact on the participants of such an act and other members of the society who are 
made aware of it, the question may well be raised as to whether this act would not have 
a great deal in common with an ordinary act of incest and perhaps more in common 
with that than with any other recognized violation of a sexual taboo. In other words, 
taking one aspect of the problem raised by Parsons—the implications for the maturation 
process that would exist if the relations covered by the core of the incest taboo were no 
differently regarded than any others—there may be a whole category of tabooed sexual 
relations which are closely connected to the general problem of maturation. Some such 
taboos and some aspects of the problem of maturation always extend beyond “ family ”’ 
considerations (however the term “ family’’ may be defined), and beyond kinship 
considerations in general. We may very well conclude some day that the whole 
relevance of concern over the incest taboo in particular and kinship in general lies 
in the fact that such phenomena are relatively easy to get at and are pregnant with 
implications for more general questions. Any procedure that tends to hinder recognition 
of or access to those more general levels seems to me therefore less fruitful than 
alternatives that can realize all realized by the former without any such limitations. I 
would say that such alternatives are always present. 
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Science and Social Action. W. J. H. Sprott. 
Watts, 1954. Pp. 164. I5s. 


In 1946 the Rationalist Press Association 
furnished the University of Birmingham with 
an endowment fund for the institution of the 
Josiah Mason Memorial Lectures, which were 
to illustrate the application of scientific method 
to the problems of civilized society. An 
oblique approach was at first adopted, and the 
early lecturers were eminent anthropologists 
and archzologists. Readers will recall Pro- 
fessor Raymond Firth’s Elements of Social 
Organization, based on the inaugural series of 
lectures, and Professor Gordon Childe’s Man 
Makes Himself. Already a distinguished 
tradition had thus been established when in 
1953 Professor Sprott was called upon to 
deliver the lectures which, virtually unaltered, 
constitute the matter of this book, and which 
for the first time plunge into the more complex 
fields of research in modern large-scale societies. 
Unlike his predecessors, he tells us, Professor 
Sprott felt the lack of an accepted doctrine to 
expound, nor could he offer as compensation 
colourful disclosures about unfamiliar ways of 
life. Feeling that the field of social science 
which is bounded by anthropology, sociology 
and social psychology was in a state of some 
theoretical confusion, he therefore decided to 
use the opportunity to place before his audience 
his own difficulties, in the hope that this would 
stimulate thought and discussion on questions 
of importance to students of social science. 
With this object, he set out to range at large 
among the concepts and problems and pre- 
occupations of present-day social science. 
The resulting coverage is phenomenal. He 
first examines the basic concepts available to 
the social sciences and, citing Parsons with a 
glance back at Linton, he selects “ social 
action” with its derivative, the “social 
system”. In this same chapter he embraces 





personality, society and culture. Vigorously 
he thinks aloud; imaginatively juxtaposes 
hitherto unacquainted notions; evaluates 
Marx and Machiavelli; invokes Durkheim, 
Weber, Malinowski, Ginsberg ; debunks stereo- 
types ; locates morality, art and the influence 
of geography. In another vein he draws in 
and examines a variety of recent pieces of 
research, using these to illustrate the five 
factors which contribute to the appearance of 
disorder in the social sciences. Next he turns 
to “small group” analysis, neatly compar- 
ing the sociometric, the field theory (unfair 
to Lewin), the therapeutic (Tavi) and the 
analytical (Homans) approaches. The two 
following chapters concentrate on the con- 
cepts of “assimilation” and “ deviance ”’, 
“‘two specific fields which happened to be 
uppermost in my mind at the time”’. Finally 
there come two chapters, one concerned with 
the grand systematic socio-historical theories, 
and one with the sociology of knowledge. 
This last chapter culminates in two pages of 
lucid. exposure of the slippery nature of all 
knowledge and of the relationist element in 
all, even in scientific, truth. 

It will be clear that it makes an impressive 
book, but it is above all an endearing and a 
comforting one. There are few signs of stress, 
and fewer of malice. The logician, with his 
cold structured tools, may lament some of the 
leaps in the argument, but in doing so he will 
miss the point that this is no textbook but 
a sustained and epic poem in which all things, 
even “somewhat repellant’ jargon, can be 
assimilated, if only as a form of magic. It is 
as a multi-directional, converging assault on 
our senses, evocative rather than instrumental, 
that this book should be judged. I have a 
vision of students and teachers from all 
faculties of the University being drawn to the 
Mason Lectures, partly through curiosity and 
partly through a pervasive disquiet at our 
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common ignorance of the science of man; 
and I believe that Professor Sprott’s audience 
will have taken away with them, no integrated 
theory it is true, but some memorable instants 
of understanding and a persisting interest in 
what the social sciences can offer. A wider 
reading public now has the substance of the 
same opportunity. 
JoHN MADGE. 


Social Structure and Personality in a City. 
Edited by O. A. Oeser and S. B. Hammond. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. Pp. xxii + 
344- 30s. 

Social Structure and Personality in a Rural 
Community. O. A. Oeser and F. M. Emery. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. Pp. xiii + 
279. 25S. 

Mucu of the development in sociological 

research may be traced in the advances made 

in community studies, and in these, broadly 
speaking, we may discern three traditions. 

The first, represented by the lengthy descrip- 

tive survey, consists of carefully compiled 

inventories of facts and figures designed to shed 
light on problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment; such were the works of Booth, Rown- 
tree and Caradoc Jones. The second tradition 


has its origin in the work of Robert and Helen 


Lynd and is distinctively American. It 
obtains its inspiration from the methods and 
descriptive categories of the cultural anthro- 
pologist. It must be noted, however, that 
there was an early departure from this source 
as problems of social stratification came to 
dominate research, as may be seen in the Lynds’ 
later work, in that of James West and more 
particularly in the research carried out or 
directed by Lloyd Warner. The third tradition 
is of very recent origin, being a post-war devel- 
opment, and to this belongs the present work 
which is a product of the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Melbourne. 
To see it as part of a tradition we should have 
to relate it to such studies as have been made 
by Festinger and his associates and by Merton 
in America, and in this country by sociologists 
at the Universities of London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Sheffield. 

Community studies in this new tradition are 
less comprehensive than others, less descriptive 
and more analytical. They are conducted 
round a number of related hypotheses which 
are as far as possible tested quantitatively, and 
for the most part possess a social psychological 
frame of reference. Such studies are concerned 
with human relationships, with the manner in 
which they are influenced by group member- 
ship, group attitudes and ideologies, with the 
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structural determinants of behaviour and the 
development of personality. A noticeable 
tendency to eschew the term ‘‘ community ”’ 
reflects a self-denying ordinance, for either the 
research is limited to but a part of a town or 
city, for example, a neighbourhood, or some 
one or a few aspects are selected for investiga- 
tion. ‘‘ Community ’’ may be used with refer- 
ence to the rural village, but its value is uncer- 
tain to those who turn to the metropolis. In 
any case resources for social research are scarce 
and anything like a community survey in the 
older tradition is almost out of the question. 
Moreover, to-day there is a manifest desire to 
probe deeply rather than to ‘ rake the topsoil ’. 
This development reflects a stage in the pro- 
gress of sociology where problem-selection is 
influenced by the dynamics of the discipline 
rather than by popular and reformist interests. 
The study of social structure and personality 
both in city and rural area as it has been carried 
out in Australia exemplifies all this. More- 
over, there is in this work an attempt to discern 
more closely the relationship of both socio- 
logical and psychological theory to research ; 
Professor Oeser and his colleagues are to be 
congratulated on their presentation of an 
important contribution to the literature of the 
social sciences. 

The original research plan was at an early 
stage influenced by the UNESCO “ Tensions 
Project ’’, which at least extended and directed 
(perhaps deflected) the aims of the authors. 
Several other studies under UNESCO auspices 
were planned in France, Sweden and India. 
These two volumes deal respectively with 
Greater Melbourne, having a population of 
about one and a quarter millions, and a rural 
township in the Mallee area of Victoria with 
five hundred people. These may fairly claim 
to be representative of cities and villages in 
Australia. 

“* We have ’’, say the authors, ‘‘ set our faces 
against a mere descriptive and enumerative 
characterization of two ‘culture patterns ’.”’ 
In general this is true although an attempt is 
made in the second volume to compare the 
emergent personality characteristics arising 
from urban and rural structures. In fact an 
outline of a rural culture is given although this 
much abused term is not mentioned. The 
second volume possesses greater cohesion than 
the first, doubtless because it is more descrip- 
tive of a “‘ community” but also, it may be 
suspected, because of greater collaboration in 
the research team. The urban study by con- 
trast does not display such inter-relatedness of 
the parts. Both studies have as their aim the 
study of tensions. These are sought for in 
attitudes to other nationalities, to immigration, 
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to the stratified structure of Australian society 
as it is perceived by its members, and in investi- 
gation of the family group where husband-wife 
relations, the upbringing and education of chil- 
dren, and the primary factors contributing to 
personality development are carefully analysed. 
The discernment of the structural elements 
productive of tensions is pursued throughout, 
but the investigators have relied on established 
techniques for obtaining their data and testing 
their hypotheses, and from this viewpoint have 
produced nothing original. The division of 
labour also is familiar: the measurement of 
attitudes, the psychology of the family group, 
and the delimitation of social classes. What 
is new is the attempt to bring these together 
in terms of a common theme and to present 
a rounded picture. 

Although unity is less noticeable in the first 
volume than in the second, the former is the 
more interesting of the two because greater 
attention has been given to working out a con- 
ceptual framework from which to obtain, and 
within which to express, the hypotheses to be 
tested. Atleast this is so of the study of urban 
attitudes and family relations, less so of the 
study of social class, -where Dr. Hammond 
admits that the analysis ‘‘ was made on the basis 
of ad hoc theories produced in large part after 
the evidence had been gathered’. It is rather 
surprising, for example, that he should con- 
sider it only “‘ likely ’ that the frame of refer- 
ence upper, middle, lower has somewhat differ- 
ent meanings for persons below middle class 
than for those above. Even in his admirable 
study of Australian attitudes at international, 
immigration and intra-communal levels, the 
analysis does not go very much beyend descrip- 
tion. By factor analysis Dr. Hammond dis- 
entangles general opposition to immigration 
from beliefs about the characteristics of mem- 
bers of an ethnic group, and points to the im- 
permanent nature of attitudes where they are 
related to the degree of concern about national 
weakness, itself seen as a function of under- 
population. But in a chapter summary he 
declares: ‘‘ The individual differences among 
Australians in acceptance of groups are largely 
accounted for by the place in this cognitive 
field at which they set their boundaries and 
only to a minor degree in the order of preference 
groups.” Now this statement calls for a 
psychological explanation, indeed a psycho- 
logical theory, but in relation to attitudes our 
appetite is whetted rather than satisfied. A 
plausible sociological explanation is given in 
terms of group membership and roles, but this 
does not establish a meaningful nexus between 
structural position and personality. May it 
not be that precision and objectivity in atti- 


tude measurement are purchased at too high a 
price? The “‘ spontaneous comments ” made 
by members of the sample may, we suspect, con- 
tain some gold among the dross, but they are 
withheld from us. A less formal and more 
penetrating interviewing technique might have 
been profitable. 

Dr. Herbst’s contribution to the study of 
urban family life is important. His conceptual 
framework designed to relate “action”, 
“power” and “tension” is suggestive, thor- 
ough and productive. He has borrowed from 
Lewin’s topological theory and made good use 
of it, and in the relatively neglected field of 
the social psychology of the family his work is a 
marked advance. It is particularly unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that he was restricted to data 
from children. The reason given is the diffi- 
culty in establishing rapport with adults. 

Whatever other excellencies sociologists must 
possess, without ability to make this rapport, 
we shall be unable to tackle the profounder 
social problems with which this commendable 
work is concerned. 

G. D. MitcHEtt. 


Northern Australia. Task for a Nation. 
Edited by John Wilkes for the Australian 
Institute of Political Science. Angus and 
Robertson, Sydney, 1954. Pp. xxii + 247. 
ars. sig. 

Tuis is the most up-to-date book on the eco- 

nomic possibilities of the Northern Territory 

and the northern portions of Queensland and 

Western Australia. It consists of papers read 

to the Summer School of the Australian Insti- 

tute of Political Science at Canberra in January, 

1954, and of the discussions on these papers. 

Most of the people with special knowledge of 

Northern Australia seem to have assembled for 

this Summer School ; the reader gets a remark- 

ably fresh impression of what they talked 
about. 

It is clear that the cattle and mining indus- 
tries in Northern Australia can be further 
developed, if a great deal of money is spent 
there, but that no foreseeable action will give 
the area many more people. Overseas readers 
will be interested in the way Australians com- 
bine economic with political arguments, alter- 
nately stressing one and then the other. The 
background of the discussions is the need to 
justify the retention of the White Australia 
Policy in the northern areas. The stage is set 
in a Preface by the Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia, who says the problem must be looked at 
through Asian eyes: ‘‘ If those twelve hundred 
million pairs of eyes looking hungrily for land 
see to the south of them a million square miles 
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occupied by only 100,000 Australians, sooner or 
later they may not be content with looking.” 
This notion haunts Australians when they think 
of their north, and engenders in them the sense 
of urgency which is echoed in the sub-title of 
this book. It is doubtful, however, whether a 
sense of urgency is sufficient in the absence of 
opportunities for profitable investment in a 
part of the world where few white people would 
willingly live. 
J. D. B. Mrcrer. 


Italians and Germans in Australia. A Study in 
Assimilation. W. D. Borrie, assisted by 
D. R. G. Packer. Published for the Aus- 
tralian National University by F. W. 
Cheshire, Melbourne. 


Tuts is a valuable contribution to our not too 
abundant knowledge of the process of assimila- 
tion. The two groups with which Mr. Borrie 
is mainly concerned are the Germans who be- 
came settled in Australia until the eighteen- 
nineties and the Italian immigrants who came 
in the nineteen-twenties. 

As Mr. Borrie points out, the sources for an 
analysis of the demographic, economic and 
social and cultural aspects of the assimilation of 
German settlers are reasonably adequate, but 
they refer primarily to first generation settlers 
and to the rumps of such group settlements as 
those formed in the eighteen-forties in South 
Australia. There is unfortunately very little 
information available about the second and 
third generation German immigrants or about 
the many first generation settlers who left the 
group settlements to infiltrate, as it were, into 
Australian society at large. We are therefore 
warned against unwarranted generalizations. 
From the economic point of view the Germans 
were successful, but there were a number of 
forces in operation, such as their few contacts 
with other groups, the influence of the Lutheran 
Church and the reception of pan-German ideals 
which counteracted tendencies towards assimil- 
ation in the settlements even in the case of 
second and third generation immigrants. 

In his study of the Italian group, Mr. Borrie 
is on much firmer ground. He has carried out 
a field survey in six selected shires of Queens- 
land which enabled him to analyse the progress 
in the assimilation of the Italians who had im- 
migrated into these rural areas as well as that 
of their children. He gives good reasons why 
the characteristics and attitudes of this group 
can be regarded as typical—to a large extent— 
of Italian immigration into Australia in general. 
The Italians have become economically 
absorbed and, although they still retain in their 
private life some of their old customs, they are 
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moving inevitably, if slowly, towards integra- 
tion with Australian social and cultural 
patterns. 

The non-British element among Australia’s 
immigrants has been numerically unimportant 
until the end of the last war and assimilation 
could be regarded essentially as a one-way pro- 
cess. However, since 1947 Australia has 
admitted some 400,000 non-British immigrants 
(about 50 per cent of the total intake) and more 
are likely to come ; their integration is bound 
to affect the ‘‘ Australian way of life’’. It is 
therefore proper, Borrie suggests, ‘‘ that mi- 
grant assimilation should become a central 
instead of a marginal field of historical and 
empirical research ’’. 

Background chapters on Australian immi- 
gration policy and on Australian social struc- 
ture and attitudes add to the merits of this 
highly commendable study. 

Juttus Isaac. 


The Absorption of Immigrants, A Comparative 
Study Based Mainly on the Jewish Commun- 
ity in Palestine and the State of Israel. S.N. 
Eisenstadt. International Library of Socio- 
logy and Social Reconstruction. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. Pp. xii + 275. 25s. 


Dr. EIsENnstaDt of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, is already well-known for an im- 
pressive list of papers'on immigrant problems 
in Israel. In this book he offers both a general 
framework for the study of the absorption of 
immigrants and an application of this theoreti- 
cal apparatus to the development of Jewish 
Palestine and Israel. Theory dominates the 
book and, in collaboration with an involved 
sociological style which at times makes simple 
things unbearably complicated, damps down 
a good deal of the interest inherent in the raw 
material. It is no good going to Dr. Eisen- 
stadt’s book for a picture of Israel; the reader 
must have such a picture in mind in order to 
understand what he says. Clearly much field 
experience gathered by the Research Seminar 
in Sociology of the Hebrew University has gone 
into the book, but the rarefied form in which 
it appears has lost the full flavour of reality. 
Early in the book Dr. Eisenstadt sets out his 
scheme for the study of immigrant situations. 
He says, in effect, that we must examine why 
people migrate, how they migrate, and what 
happens to them in their new home. He dis- 
cusses possible indices of absorption and con- 
cludes that the complete absorption of a large 
influx of people—its thorough dispersion in the 
receiving society—is an unusual event, and that 
what typically happens is that one of a number 
of “ pluralistic’ situations arises. Moreover 
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(and on this note the book ends), ‘‘ comparison 
between different immigrant countries cannot 
be made on the basis of external, ‘ objective ’ 
indices, but only through the analysis of inter- 
vening variables of the absorbing country’s 
institutional setting and of various kinds of 
pluralistic societies ’’ (p. 265). He devotes a 
chapter to a brief consideration of some types 
of modern migration in Europe, the Americas, 
and South-East Asia. The theoretical dis- 
cussion is enlightening and a number of vexing 
problems in the field of assimilation are very 
well handled. 

The main body of the book, of course, deals 
with immigration into Israel, treating the Jew- 
ish community of Palestine and the independ- 
ent State of Israel as separate systems. Here 
Dr. Eisenstadt shows that some very special 
conditions allowed the first of these systems to 
achieve something like the complete social 
dispersion of its recruits; only some refugee 
elements and the Oriental Jews maintained a 
particularist separateness in an otherwise 
levelled society. On the other hand, the new 
state has reverted to the more typical pluralist 
solution in which there are clearly recognizable 
“ethnic’’ sub-systems; the changed com- 
position of the migrating population, the crys- 
tallization of formal political power, and 
changes in economy, are among the factors 


making for the recent conventional pattern. 
There is, of course, nothing surprising in this, 
but Dr. Eisenstadt’s analysis of factors and 


processes is of first-rate interest. (Fortun- 
ately, at pp. 217-25, he summarizes his argu- 
ments.) This section of the book is indispen- 
sable reading for students of assimilation. 
Both Israelophiles and Israelophobes, more- 
over, will be concerned with such statements as 
this: ‘‘ The chief problem facing Israeli society 
is how far these institutional transformations 
will proceed in a more or less continuous and 
stable manner or, on the contrary, they will 
become connected with the various deviant and 
disintegrative tendencies analysed above. . . . 
Among these tendencies, the most important 
from the point of view of the integration of 
Israeli society are the following: (1) The 
growth of ‘ marginal’, normless spheres within 
the society, both diffuse and organized ; (2) The 
growth of apathy towards the common collect- 
ive values and the accompanying development 
of particularistic identification; (3) The 
growth of power-orientations and normlessness 
within the society’ (p. 225). 

This is an important book the value of which 
would have been enhanced by the removal 
of faults at the stylistic and empirical levels. 
Abstraction characterizes both these levels. 
More concrete language and illustration, more 
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earth and less air, would have made the book a 

greater contribution to knowledge. A really 

good index would also have helped. 
MAURICE FREEDMAN. 


The Nature of Prejudice. Gordon W. Allport. 
Boston. Addison-Wesley Press. Pp. 
xviii + 537. $6.50. 

PROFESSOR GORDON W. ALLPORT, to whom 

Psychology owes so much, has now written an 

enormous work on the subject of prejudice. To 

say that Professor Allport’s pen had run away 
with him would be insolent, but he has cer- 
tainly taken the opportunity of spreading him- 
self, to the extent of 519 pages of text. The 
book is, in fact, too long. However, it is com- 
prehensive. By ‘“‘ prejudice’ Professor All- 
port means unwarranted dislike of groups, with 
the attendant phenomena of stereotyping and 
resistance to evidence. He does not, it is 
true, deal with “‘ prejudice in favour ”—surely 
not unknown—he is entirely concerned with 
“prejudice against”. He deals with the 
sociological and historical approach as well as 
with the psychological one, though, of course, 
he is rather more interested in the latter. The 
significance of the former approach lies in the 
fact that to be the targets of prejudice groups 
must have, for one reason or another, a “ bad 
name”. It is absurd to suppose that the 
“authoritarian personalities ’’, casting their 
baleful eyes about for an object to hate, create 
the targets that are the subject matter of social- 
psychological discussions on prejudice. Indi- 
viduals can, of course, hate anything or anyone 
without much cause, but prejudice as a social 
phenomenon presupposes a target which is 
socially accepted as such. Once, however, the 
dog has got a bad name, away come the psycho- 
paths to hang him. It would appear that it is 
these folk who do most of the damage, and 
stand in the way of removal of discriminatory 
practices. It is reasonable, therefore, that 
Professor Allport should spend so much time 
on them. This complex mixture of historical 
reputation, economic competition, general 
public opinion and ted psychological 
insecurity makes the whole problem of remov- 
ing prejudice, or even materially lessening it, 
extremely difficult. All kinds of measures 

have been tried, and Professor Allport gives a 

balanced account of them in his final chapters. 

The issue of “ ethnic prejudice ” and its control 

is not only a matter of concern to the citizens 

of America and South Africa, it is becoming a 

matter of concern in this country, and much 

that Professor Allport has to say will be of 
interest to British social-psychologists. 
W. J. H. Sprott. 
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Working-Class Anti-Semite, A’ Psychological 
Study in a London Borough. James H. 
Robb. Tavistock Publications. Pp. xiv + 
239. I5S. 


THERE is an idea abroad that the study of 
racial relations is the study of racial prejudice. 
On the whole Dr. Robb appears to hold this 
view, and his book is concerned with the 
account and analysis of his research into the 
personality correlates of anti-semitism among 
working-class men in Bethnal Green. When, 
towards the end of the book, he discusses ‘“‘ A 
Theory of Anti-Semitism ’’ he is in reality deal- 
ing with the factors which produce anti-Jewish 
prejudice in individuals. The Foreword by 
Professor Sprott says that there are two lines 
of attack in the study of anti-semitism, “‘ and 
it is to the credit of Dr. Robb that he has made 
use of both of them. On the one hand there is 
the sociological approach, which is concerned 
with the existence of minority groups, the his- 
tory of their relations with the larger society in 
which they are incorporated, and the study of 
the cultural characteristics of both parties, a 
matter which is relevant to the tensions which 
may develop between them. On the other 
hand there is the psychological approach.” 
This is a misleading way in which to introduce 
Dr. Robb’s book, for what it certainly fails to 
do is to examine systematically the sociological 
aspects of anti-semitism. The author himself 
makes it quite clear that by training and inter- 
ests he has been led to set up his problems in 
psychological terms. The anti-semitism he 
deals with consists of attitudes of hostility 
towards Jews rather than sets of institutional- 
ized acts of discrimination. 

Seen within its own narrow frame of reference 
the study of the relationship between prejudice 
and personality is consistently plausible and 
sometimes convincing.. It is based on ingeni- 
ous and carefully executed field work of a 
social psychological character. Dr. Robb got 
to know Bethnal Green in a general way and 
then set out to interview a sample of men in 
their homes. In some cases he made use of 
Rorschach tests. His study is based squarely 
on American work which has tried to demon- 
strate prejudice as a function of personality 
difficulties, and it largely confirms the findings 
of this work. 

Dr. Robb looks into the “ process of grow- 
ing up in Bethnal Green’’ and he concludes 
that this process favours the production of a 
personality “‘ with some tendencies towards 
intolerance”. He finds that anti-semitism is 
positively correlated with fears about ability to 
control environment, pessimism with respect 
to the self and “ the collectivity ’’, tendencies 
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towards social isolation, and a high level of 
anti-authoritarianism leaders and submissive- 
ness in followers. The importance of these con- 
clusions is enhancéd by the fact that they are 
reached in a study of a kind of social area which 
social psychologists usually leave untouched. 

The weakness of the study lies in its narrow- 
ness of vision. Dr. Robb is aware of some 
sociological inadequacy in his work ; he points 
out that there are many aspects of anti- 
semitism which he has not tried to cover; yet 
a writer on anti-semitism cannot absolve him- 
self from doing justice to sociological argu- 
ments particularly when his own material 
speaks loudly for the importance of these argu- 
ments. Dr. Robb says that there is no correla- 
tion between anti-semitic attitudes among his 
subjects and Fascism; yet it was the earlier 
success of Fascism in Bethnal Green which 
made this area an interesting place to study. 
This might have suggested to him that institu- 
tionalized forms of anti-semitism have little 
connections with the conditions of the person- 
alities he studies. At the end of Appendix A, 
to which Dr. Robb significantly relegates his 
historical sketch of Bethnal Green, he says 
disparagingly of the historical material he has 
collected that it makes it appear that anti- 
semitism ‘‘ was moderately strong before 1900, 
flared up violently after 1902, died down again 
to a considerable degree after 1906, and was 
almost non-existent until 1934 when it flared 
up again with greatly increased violence.”” He 
goes on: “‘ There is little reason to believe that 
this is the true picture.” The true picture of 
what? ‘“‘ Research such as this gives no indi- 
cation of the actual distribution of attitudes 
but only of the distribution of certain kinds of 
expression of those attitudes. We know that 
anti-Semitism in Bethnal Green is not a new 
thing but has a history going back at least into 
the last century, and that at two different 
periods this anti-Semitism has been stimulated 
and organized for political purposes. Such 
conclusions add little to our knowledge.” It 
is odd to find a scholar rejecting his own contri- 
bution to the knowledge of his subject. By 
such means social psychology will not be able 
to lay claim to a major role in the study of 
anti-semitism and related forms of racial 
prejudice and discrimination. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN. 


Research and Theory. 


Group Dynamics: 
Dorwin ight and Alvin Zander. 
Tavistock Publications, London, 1954. Pp. 


xiii + 642. 35s. 
TueE development of small group studies during 
the past decade owes much to the influence 
of the late Kurt Lewin and the Research 
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Centre for Group Dynamics which he founded. 
It is becoming clear that the time is nigh when 
a general assessment should be made of the 
contributions of this development to theory 
and research methods in sociology and psy- 
chology. The editors of this compilation, both 
leading staff members of the Research Centre 
for Group Dynamics, believe an integrative 
summary to be premature. They have, 
nevertheless, made a useful contribution to- 
wards this end. 

The Lewinian influence is patent in the 
choice of contributions (one consists of ex- 
tracts from the master’s writings), and in the 
editors’ introductory chapters to the six 
sections into which the book is divided. The 
latter, if read consecutively, give a general 
account of the problems and ways of investi- 
gatingthem. Despite this distinctive approach 
the editors have been anxious to be fair to 
those who stand in other traditions. Thus 
the first section presents articles giving out- 
lines of five different theoretical approaches. 
R. Cattell and R. F. Bales outline their own 
approaches. There follows a description of 
the concept of organization adopted in the 
Ohio State Leadership Studies, a brief and 
somewhat inadequate review of the psycho- 
analytic account of group behaviour, and 
finally an unhelpful reference to the socio- 
metric approach. The last two could well 
have been omitted for their conflict too much 
with the general tenor of the book. 

The editors have reproduced some of the 
more important articles and extracts from 
published work on small group research, many 
having appeared in Human Relations (ten), 
the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
(eight) and other American journals. It is 
useful to have these available in book form 
and Tavistock Publications Ltd. may be con- 
gratulated for making this possible at a lower 
price than the cost of obtaining the book from 
the U.S.A. It may, however, be regarded as 
regrettable that the more important British 
contributions in this field have been ignored. 
A limited number of theoretically defined 
problems has been chosen and material grouped 
in appropriate sections. These are concerned 
with group cohesiveness, pressures and stand- 
ards, goals, the structural properties of groups, 
and leadership. The introductory chapters to 
each section state the main theoretical prob- 
lems and indicate the principal ways of dealing 
with them. An outstanding motif is the re- 
finement of the concept of cohesiveness, pre- 
occupation with this task being clearly dis- 
cernible throughout the collection. There is 
a useful index. 

G. D. MitcHELL. 
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An Essay on Racial Tension. Philip Mason. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Pp. x +149. 8s. 6d. 


Tuis little book, as its title suggests, is about 
bad race relations. It is the first result of 
Mr. Mason’s directorship of studies on race 
relations in the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. In it the author reports progress on 
the study of race relations in Chatham House, 
outlines the plans for future work, and gener- 
ally surveys the field which he has been called 
upon to study. The essay is not offered as a 
piece of definitive scholarship. Its literary 
form largely evades specific documentation and 
allows a general looseness in the exposition. 
One might perhaps judge it as one would an 
intelligent article in The Times—brief, informa- 
tive, and rigorous only in its avoidance of 
jargon. But it would not be enough to apply 
to Mr. Mason’s essay the casual criticism which 
one might fling at high-class journalism, for a 
statement on race relations which comes from 
St. James’s Square bears, whatever the dis- 
avowal of the publishers, a stamp of some 
authority; and, in any case, Mr. Mason 
occupies one of the few posts in race relations 
in the kingdom. We must pay careful atten- 
tion to what he says. 

The essay could be said to fall into three 
parts. The second of these, a brief analysis of 
the “racial” situations in South Africa and 
Kenya, is by far the best section of the book. 
(Mr. Philip Mason is also Mr. Philip Woodruff, 
a practised writer.) The only point in this 
part of the book which raises doubt in my mind 
is the author’s account of modern South African 
Nationalist pronouncements on the potential 
equality of Africans. ‘‘ The Nationalists... 
no longer believe that the Bantu race are per- 
manently their inferiors.”” Instead, they 
assert that Africans must not be allowed “ to 
deprive the Europeans of their right of political 
determination’ and that miscegenation must 
be prevented (p. 134). This is an interesting 
twist to apartheid doctrine, and Mr. Mason is 
right to bring it out ; but one may be sceptical 
about the seriousness of those who propound 
this newly got up version of older racial 
doctrine. 

Nine short chapters at the beginning of the 
book deal with race and racial questions. They 


appear to me to be the unacknowledged battle- 
field of a conflict in Mr. Mason’s thinking. 
Rehearsing familiar arguments, Mr. Mason 
shows that the evidence is against attributing 
innate mental and cultural differences to 
racial groups. And yet he also at times 
appears to believe that there is a racial factor 
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controlling the relations between races. . I cite 
three passages : 

“The main purpose of this brief preliminary 
survey has been served if it is clear that the 
kind of tension we are examining is at its most 
acute where there is: a clear-cut racial line 
within a state and in particular between the 
African and the Northern European ’”’ (p. 33). 

In the Pacific islands “‘. . . there is room 
for a study of racial feeling, but it does not 
seem likely to be as fruitful as in the West 
Indies because of the absence of the Negro, 
who is felt to present the most marked differ- 
ence in racial characteristics from the Euro- 
pean”’ (p. 18). 

“‘ Altogether, there are some grounds for 
classing as a racial myth the idea that the 
Jewish problems are racial. ... Their rela- 
tions with the other people of the states within 
which for historical reasons they find them- 
selves are often subtle, complex, and intensely 
interesting but they are not the kind of 
relationships with which we are for the moment 
concerned ”’ (p. 27 f.). 

My feeling is that while Mr. Mason has at one 
level accepted the idea that biological race and 
race as a social classification are not the same 
thing (“‘ Thinking of race in such terms as this, 
it is at once apparent that the fact of racial 
difference does not necessarily mean conflict ’’ 
(p. 9) ), at another level he has not rid himself 
of the notion that the biological differences we 
call racial have a direct effect on the relations 
between groups. He dismisses the case of the 
Jews, as I understand him, because they are 
not, on biological grounds, sufficiently distin- 
guishable from their neighbours. He seems to 
say that the extreme type of race relations is 
to be found between people of northern Euro- 
pean descent and Negroes because the former 
regard the latter as the most physically dis- 
tinct from them. But surely one cannot, in 
any simple fashion, correlate “racial” ani- 
mosity with the perception of racial differences. 

There are other points to be commented on. 
On p. 20 the Hindu caste system is said to have 
been used “. . . to stabilize a distinction of 
class which may to some extent have arisen 
from the racial problem with which Aryan- 
speaking peoples found themselves confronted 
when they first entered India”. The “to 
some extent ” is wisely cautious. Yet on p. 34 
the caste system in India is cited as an example 
of ‘‘a stabilizing device” introduced by the 
dominant of two races with “. . . the double 
object of maintaining the relation of dominance 
and keeping their own strain pure from any 
mixture of the other”. Racial segregation in 
the United States is not a device for preventing 
“‘ genetic mixture” (p. 14). It is not true, in 
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my experience, that anti-Dutch feeling in 
Indonesia has “‘ a racial colour ”’ (p. 23). “‘ Ata- 
vistic savagery ”’ is a misleading way of speak- 
ing of the revolt in Kenya (p. 45). 

At the end of his chapter on ‘‘ The Structure 
of the Human Personality” Mr. Mason says 
that, while we must certainly study the indi- 
vidual in a racial situation against the general 
social background, “‘ it must never be forgotten 
that human beings cannot be treated as mole- 
cules” (p. 71). We must do statistical work 
on attitudes, ‘‘ But the reduction of human 
beliefs to percentages can only be a step and 
must always involve some falsification. In 
the last analysis, truth will be found deep in 
the individual human personality” (p. 72). 
It would seem that Mr. Mason is somewhat 
sceptical about scientific generalizations and 
would prefer more personal description and 
analysis. 

But if the progress report cannot command 
unqualified approval, the plans for future 
work, which fall into the last part of the essay, 
seem to be very sensible. The final chapter, 
“What Can Be Done”, says that we must 
study hard in order to arrive at solutions and 
that we need a series of territorial investiga- 
tions in such countries as Malaya, the Belgian 
Congo, Mexico, and Liberia. Each study 
should concern itself with a detailed analysis 
of the attitudes of the different races against 
the political, social, and economic back- 
grounds. We may look forward to the execu- 
tion of these plans. 

MauRICE FREEDMAN. 


Negro Slave Songs in the United States. Miles 
Mark Fisher. Foreword by Ray Allen 
Billington. Published for the American 
Historical Association by Cornell University 
Press, N.Y. (London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege), 1954. Pp. xv + 223. 32s. 

Dr. FisHER considers the spirituals (the so- 

called ‘slave songs’’), with detailed dis- 

cussions of seven examples covering the period 
between 1740 and 1867, as “ brief, historical 
documents ”’ reflecting Negro behaviour and 

African background patterns ‘‘ rather than the 

Christianity of the nineteenth century’’. This 

point of view will not be popular in many 

quarters to-day; but the author, who is 

Professor of Church History at Shaw Univer- 

sity, North Carolina, is to be congratulated on 

discarding sentimentalities about the spirituals, 
even if in surveying them sociologically some 
critics will think he occasionally goes too far. 

Therefore, it is all the more unfortunate that 

Dr. Fisher is somewhat poorly served by Pro- 

fessor Billington, who tells us that this book 

“‘ will fascinate the historian as well as the 
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musicologist ’’ (a defect of the book is that, 
though words and tunes are inseparable, the 
tunes are ignored); that it is approached 
“from a completely fresh point of view’’ 
(actually the approach is quite elderly); and 
that the author has made the “ startling dis- 
covery”? that “the slaves were dutiful, 
obedient, and well adjusted to their lot ’’, which 
is denied by the facts presented in the book. 
Indeed, far from revealing that “‘ the slave 
must be pictured in the pattern of Uncle Tom 
rather than of Nat Turner”, it shows how 
profoundly Nat Turner’s revolt influenced the 
thinking and behaviour of the slaves, though 
the effects of “Uncle Tomism’’ are also 
favourably assessed. 

Dr. Fisher’s own conclusions are that the 
spirituals give ‘‘ the Negro’s side of what hap- 
pened to him”’. They deal, mostly in dis- 
guised language, with occurrences, events and 
hopes. They throw “ light upon camp meet- 
ings, African colonization, the oral instruction 
of Negroes after 1831, work and leisure-time 
activities of Negro slaves, the Civil War with 
its soldiers, education and evangelism, and 
the Reconstruction. How Negroes accepted 
Americanization is told with some colour. . . . 
Perhaps the people of Liberia, either actual or 
hopeful colonists, emerged as leading makers 
of spirituals with their themes of ‘home’, 
‘ Jacob’s ladder ’, and ‘ roll, Jordan, roll’ and 
with their words ‘no mo’ ’ rainfall to wet you 
or ‘no mo’ ’ peck of corn for me, ‘ I can’t stay 
behind ’, and ‘swing low, sweet chariot’, as 
well as songs about the ship of Zion.’’ 

Thus, when their language is understood, the 
spirituals are documents on the contemporary 
scene, their form being shaped by African sur- 
vivals, the urge to expression in a new and 
untaught language (both linguistic and musical), 
the inspiration of European airs (especially 
Scots and Irish) as well as the hymns of the 
eighteenth century, and the opportunities 
offered by the Old Testament for concealing 
hopes of escaping to Liberia or the North 
(heaven, the Promised Land, Canaan and so 
on) or messages to the leader (Moses, Joshua). 
Christianity itself ‘‘rarely occurred as an 
element in antebellum spirituals’’ and repre- 
sentative Christians ‘‘ were not mentioned until 
the nineteenth century ’’—and then rarely. 

In short, the spirituals are the products of 
an oppressed people in a strange milieu. They 
are not imitations of white revival songs, as 
George Pullen Jackson and others who are dis- 
turbed by any cultural denial of white suprem- 
acy have maintained, but have developed as 
responses to social circumstances—essentially 
as responses by which the almost unbearable 
afflictions of body and spirit were emotionally 


resolved to such an extent that even death 
becomes life. They are proofs of the victory of 
the will to survive and adjust; and it is for 
this reason, and not because of their superficial 
Christianity, that the slave songs are truly 
Spirituals. The great merit of Dr. Fisher's 
book is that it not only makes all this clear, 
but does so by examples and arguments that 
can be objectively assessed and enlarged. It 
promises, I think, a new literature on the oral 
folk-art of the American Negro. 
Crpric Dover. 


The Ways of Mankind. 13 Dramas of Peoples 
of the World and how they Live, Lister 
Sinclair, Len Peterson, Eugene S. Hallman 
and George Salverson. Edited and with 
Commentary by Walter Goldschmidt. The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1954. $3.75. 


Tue B.B.C. Third Programme broadcast in 
the Winter of 1950 a series of talks by Pro- 
fessor Evans-Pritchard on Social Anthropology. 
These were published by Messrs. Cohen and 
West and have since become one of the most 
widely used introductions in this field. They 
were reviewed in this Journal by Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown in December 1951 and have 
served not merely lay interest but the purposes 
of professional controversy. Perhaps one can 
tell something not merely about differing 
attitudes to anthropological study in England 
and America by comparing these books, but 
also find some illumination of the differences 
of two societies. Professor Evans-Pritchard’s 
book demands careful attention, it raises dis- 
puted methodological problems, and its tone 
is frequently qualified and tentative. The 
present American volume raises no methodo- 
logical problems, is broken up into a series 
of imaginary dialogues and is written with 
confidence and apparently assured knowledge. 
On the face of it these “‘ dramas of social 
anthropology’ should have made easier 
listening than the British lectures: perhaps 
they did, but I am by no means certain that in 
enjoying “‘ The Case of the Sea Lion Flippers ” 
or “‘ Stand-in for a Murderer’’ the American 
audience may not have been more distracted 
and amused by picturesque drama than in- 
structed about the anthropologist’s discipline. 
I feel that there is a case for both approaches 
for different audiences, th the variation 
is not just that between “ Third ” and ‘“‘ Home” 
in British broadcasting, but as I suggested the 
reflection of differing societies. 

I am quite certain that these clear, vivid, 
sometimes amusing scripts would be valuable 
for the commencing undergraduate or an Adult 
Education Class. They present an anthro- 
pological dogma which is far more cultural 
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and psychological and less structural and 
sociological than most of us are used to, and 
there would be plenty of room for argument, 
discussion and exposition here. The profes- 
sional British anthropologist might well be 
annoyed, but I think he would be wrong, for 
his subject is of wide general interest and there 
is much in this book to kindle a more than 
vacant curiosity among the laity. 

Perhaps if I were an anthropologist and not 
a sociologist I too might be annoyed by some 
of the brashness and dogma of this book. As 
it is I enjoyed it and believe it widely enjoy- 
able, and I should like my first-year students 
to read it even if not to believe it! 

D. G. MacRag. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1954. National 
Conference of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1954. Pp. 267. 

THE strengths and weaknesses of social work in 

the United States are reflected in this first 

volume (there are three more to come) of the 
official proceedings of the 81st annual confer- 
ence in 1954. Though inevitably uneven in 
quality and style, many of the 18 papers 
printed here deserve to be read for the breadth 
of interest and vigour of thought which they 
display. There is at least a readiness to dis- 
cuss the rea! issues, public as well as private, 
which contrasts favourably with the behaviour 
of other professional groups in the States and 
in Britain. This liveliness of thought is in part 
contributed to by the papers read by people 
outside the ranks of social work practitioners : 
Robert Angell on problems of research in 
welfare practice; Paul Barrabee on cultural 
factors in family life; O. W. Anderson report- 
ing the results of a new inquiry into medical 
costs (the interesting fact that about 20 per 
cent of all families with children have substan- 
tial medical debts is clearly relevant to the 
question of freedom of choice) ; Ralph Bunche 
on a world view of social welfare ; and Eveline 

Burns on the role of Government in social 

welfare. 

As a whole, the Conference seems to have 
been preoccupied with four major issues: the 
gulf between sociology and social work; case- 
work theory and psychotherapy; the neglect 
shown by American society in general and 
social workers in particular of certain cate- 
gories of need—for example, the mentally slow 
and retarded and other culturally handicapped 
groups; and McCarthyism. The President of 
the Conference, in denouncing ‘“‘ Welfare State 
pampering ’’, said that there was no room for 
communists in social work, and asked that none 
should seek the protection of the Fifth Amend- 


ment, These views were challenged in several 
forthright papers calling on social workers to 
forgo their traditional professional aloofness 
from public affairs, 

Obviously, the Conference had a great deal 
to worry about. It must have been a very 
intent and serious affair. So much so that 
one contributor, eschewing beauty for truth, 
defined life as ‘‘ a problem-solving continuum ”’. 

R. M. Trtmuss. 


Social Security in the British Commonwealth. 
Ronald Mendelsohn. University of London, 
Athlone Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 391. 35s. 


ALTHOUGH schemes of social security have 
developed in many countries during the last 
quarter of a century, no comparative study has 
been made of them with the exception of the 
informative but rather dull publications put 
out by the International Labour Office from 
time to time. Dr. Mendelsohn’s volume is 
therefore timely, and not only contains a 
wealth of information but some extremely 
interesting arguments and discussion. 

The Dominions here selected—Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—make a convenient 
trio to compare with Great Britain in that all 
are members of the Commonwealth and all 
are English-speaking countries, In political 
and social structure they are not similar ; 
Canada and Australia are Federal countries, 
and their social security schemes have thus 
certain constitutional problems which New 
Zealand and Great Britain do not have to 
meet. Australia and New Zealand are rela- 
tively newly developed countries, and both 
they and Canada have a less rigid class struc- 
ture than Great Britain, even allowing for 
greater social mobility in the last-named in 
recent years. None of the other three coun- 
tries has been influenced in its social welfare 
schemes by the long and baneful tradition of 
the Poor Law, which in Great Britain has, 
even in the steps leading to its abolition, 
haunted the development of social security. 

The four countries show considerable differ- 
ences in coverage and methods of administra- 
tion in their systems and also in the cash 
value of benefits. Britain relies to a greater 
extent than the others on social insurance, 
the means test plays a more prominent part 
in Australia and New Zealand, while Canada, 
though its scheme has less wide coverage than 
the other three, has in very recent years 
developed the most complete scheme for Old 
Age security. 

Dr. Mendelsohn discusses the different 
schemes in considerable and interesting detail, 
and to some extent describes also the political 
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and historical background. He might with 
advantage have given more space to this and 
also to the influence of pressure groups and 
other interests in affecting the form of the 
systems. It is perhaps unreasonable to criti- 
cize him for not doing something which he 
does not set out to do; but the next few years 
will be extremely important for national 
schemes of social security and little real 
consideration has so far been given to the 
relative strength and persistence of pressure 
groups in the past, nor as to their possible 
future role. 

It would be impossible within the limits of 
a short review to discuss half the points of 
interest in the four systems with which Dr. 
Mendelsohn deals. Moreover, the book is 
there to be read, not summarized by a re- 
viewer. Attention will therefore be given to 
only very few. One of the outstanding differ- 
ences between the British and the other three 
schemes is in the role of a service parallel 
with or supplementary to the main social 
security provision—the assistance or residual 
service. 

Beveridge in his plan intended this to be 
genuinely subsidiary; the normal social 
security payments were to be enough for sub- 
sistence at a reasonable level without want, 
and the assistance service based on a needs 
test would deal only with those who, for some 
reason, were in special need, or slipped through 
the meshes of the system. This role appears 
to have been filled in Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand—for very few people have to 
resort to the residual service, which is usually 
locally administered. There is no apparent 
evidence that normal benefits do not meet all 
normal emergencies. But the situation is 
very different in Great Britain and the differ- 
ence is greater now than when Dr. Mendelsohn 
wrote. At the end of 1953, 1,761,000 persons 
were drawing weekly assistance from the 
National Assistance Board, and about 1,123,000 
allowances were supplementary to ordinary 
insurance benefit or Old Age Pensions, and in 
many cases Family Allowances were being 
drawn as well. This supplement was neces- 
sary because the benefits alone do not reach 
the income scales laid down by the Assistance 
Board for different individuals and families. 
Even so, those who have no other resources 
than public allowances—either insurance or 
assistance or both—are enjoying (if that is the 
right word) an income which brings them 
below the human needs standard as formulated 
by Rowntree and Lavers, at present price 
levels. 

It is certain that the relation between 
imsurance and assistance and the relation 
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between both and subsistence is one of the 
major problems which the British scheme 
has to face. It may be that the same diffi- 
culty will confront the other Commonwealth 
countries if prices continue to rise, but it has 
apparently not done so yet, though the reason 
is not so clear. The levels of benefit are rather 
higher, but not very much so; the average 
income per head is also higher, but again the 
difference is not great. The distribution of 
income is however probably less unequal, and 
this may account for the general adequacy of 
social security benefits, and the minor role of 
assistance. 

Dr. Mendelsohn is in favour of abolishing the 
dual form of cash relief, of doing away with 
the direct contributory method and thus also 
dropping the pretence of insurance, (the 
psychological advantages of which he recog- 
nizes, but would be prepared to forgo) and 
substituting cash allowances without any 
means test or contribution, financed by a 
single tax. This would involve some changes 
in methods of administration and finance in 
all four countries, and some extension of 
coverage in most, to secure a uniform system, 
but is probably the most satisfactory and 
logical plan for final adoption. As standards 
rise, however, the allowances necessary to give 
what Dr. Mendelsohn calls a National Optimum 
would become progressively higher, and would 
make heavy demands upon taxation if they 
were awarded without any means test. 

On this plan, the greater number of the 
Assistance Board’s clientele in Great Britain 
would be, Dr. Mendelsohn thinks, merged 
with the general beneficiaries and the service 
both in the Dominions and in this country 
would be reserved for a comparatively small 
group needing special provisions. These 
people, whom he thinks should be assisted 
by trained social workers, he seems rather to 
equate with ‘‘ problem ” families, who would 
mainly be suitably dealt with by Psychiatric 
treatment. As to this, one may have doubts ; 
the identification of problem families presents 
more difficulties the more the subject is studied. 
The assumption that people who sometimes 
prefer paying Hire Purchase sums for television 
to paying the rent, or who will blue the Family 
Allowances on a day at Southend rather than 
on shoes for the children are necessarily 
appropriate subjects for the psychiatrist and 
the “ P.S.W.” is not always convincing. 

But this is a minor and incidental criticism. 
By and large Dr. Mendelsohn has written a 
most valuable and stimulating book which 
goes some way towards meeting a long-felt 
and urgent need. 
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The Meaning of Work and Retirement, Eugene 
A. Friedman and Robert J. Havighurst. 
University of Chicago Press (London, 
Cambridge University Press),1954. Pp. 200. 
28s. 


Tuis book adds yet another to the number 
dealing with the problems of the elderly; 
this time the authors are concerned with the 
relationship between attitudes towards work 
and the attitudes towards retirement after 
work is finished. This task is attempted by 
selecting five groups of workers (steelworkers, 
coal miners, retail sales people, skilled crafts- 
men and physicians) and endeavouring by 
means of interviews and questionnaires to 
discover the meaning their work had for them 
—economic, a method of passing time, giving 
service to the community, interest in the work 
itself, finding companionship, etc., and also 
what the same groups felt about retirement— 
and where this event had actually taken place, 
what sort of adjustment was being made. 

The interviewers started with the hypothesis 
that the less repetitive and unskilled the work, 
the more variety of attitudes would be dis- 
played towards it; in this, not surprisingly, 
they were right. The skilled craftsmen and 
physicians felt much more interest in their 
work for its own sake than the steelworkers ; 
all groups, equally not surprisinglY, attached 
a good deal of significance to the economic 
aspect of work. In another hypothesis, that 
the greater the degree of interest felt for the 
work, the less willing the worker would be to 
retire and the less well would he adjust him- 
self to retirement conditions, was only partly 
right. This seems to have surprised the 
authors, but it is surely not very remarkable 
that the people who have the abilities, skill 
and training to pursue professional and higher 
grade occupations, even though they might 
be unwilling to retire, would possess the 
interests and qualities to tolerate and even 
enjoy their retirement. They would also 
probably be in a better economic position 
than the less skilled men, and would be able 
to follow activities which cost money to a 
greater extent than their less fortunate 
companions. 

The lesson of this not very profound study 
would seem to be that all groups of workers, 
skilled and unskilled, should remain at work 
as long as possible, and should develop interests 
and hobbies which will serve them well when 
they stop work. This is easy enough to say, 
but the truth is that all hobbies and interests 
if they are to be really personal, and not just 
activities laid on in a Club or Centre, need 
money. The gap between work income and 
retirement income is tending to widen as 


wages rise and pensions rise more slowly. 
The higher paid workers in general (indeed all 
workers) tend to live up to their income, 
and when they retire and their standards are 
necessarily reduced, they are unlikely to find 
it easy to indulge in hobbies or learn “‘ new 
crafts”. This, which is really the most 
fundamental point in adjustment to retirement, 
does not seem to have occurred to the authors 
of this work. 
ROSALIND CHAMBERS. 


Nature’s Second Sun. Donald McLean. Heine- 
mann. 1955. Jos. 6d. 


TuE author of these “‘ leaves from a teacher’s 
log ’”’ is expounding—in so uncomprising a form 
as to make it novel—a theory of the function 
of the school in society, viz. ‘‘ that schools 
should be mental hygiene clinics as well as 
centres of learning’’. Teachers should be 
“trained practitioners of child psychology ”’ 
and should not “‘ go on teaching as if Freud and 
John Bowlby had never existed’”’. A growing 
number of young people under the contempor- 
ary conditions of urban life do not find emo- 
tional security where nature intended them to 
find it—in the home. Schools should attempt 
to compensate for the disruptive forces that 
threaten society ; they should make up for the 
deficiencies of the homes of their pupils. The 
stabilization of the personality takes precedence 
over intellectual training and the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

This thesis is topical, and not nearly so wild 
as it seems at first sight. It merits more sys- 
tematic and weighty debate than it is given in 
this highly-coloured and slight exposition of a 
Headmaster’s credo. However, through all the 
naiveté of the exposition of the ‘‘ new educa- 
tion ’’ there shines the warm personality of an 
exceedingly energetic man who takes his pas- 
toral duties more seriously than is common 
even in the teaching profession which still con- 
tains more than its share of dedicated indi- 
viduals. 

JEAN FLoup. 


Hospital and Community. Thomas Ferguson 
and A. N. MacPhail. Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. x + 158. 9s. 6d. 

Wuat happens to patients after they leave hos- 
pital? In what condition are they when they 
are discharged ? Are they fit for work and for 
what work? How effective is hospital treat- 
ment in terms of function in a particular 
environment? To what extent is further 
medical care required ? These are important 
questions and an attempt has been made to 
answer them in this study. 
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The inquiry was carried out between 1950 
and 1953 and relates to an unselected group of 
7o5 (or 711) male patients treated in the 
“‘ acute ’’ medical units of four hospitals in the 
West of Scotland. The patients were seen 
while in hospital, in their own homes three 
months later and again two years after leaving 
hospital. Although a mass of information was 
collected about the patients who survived and 
who could still be traced, the results are so 
confusingly analysed and presented as to make 
the report difficult to read. The reviewe~ set 
out, for example, to trace through the book the 
fate of the original group of men aged sixty- 
five and over. After deducting those who had 
died during the two years and those who could 
not be found he emerged with a residual figure 
which did not agree with the figure given in the 
book for those who were interviewed at the 
end of the inquiry. 

Similar criticisms could be made about many 
of the statistics for the various age groups and 
diagnostic categories and the manner of their 
presentation. It is not even possible to tell 
from the many percentages given in different 
tables and scattered throughout the text 
whether they relate to 705 or 711 patients 
and what were the characteristics of the 171 
patients who died and the 60 who could not be 
traced. Nor is it clear whether the 57 who 
could not be traced at the end of three months 
are all included in the untraced group of 60 at 
the end of the inquiry. Few people would dis- 
pute the general finding of the inquiry that 
“‘ further breakdown is sometimes precipitated 
by the transition—often sudden and dramatic 
—from the protective care of the modern 
medical ward to spartan conditions outside ’’. 
It is difficult, however, to assess the validity of 
the more detailed conclusions reached in respect 
to the various age, occupational and diagnostic 
groups. 

R. M. Titmuss. 


Proceedings of the IInd International Congress 
on Criminology. Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1953. 2800 francs. 


THE proceedings of the second international 
congress on Criminology held at the Sorbourne 
in September 1950 have been published in six 
volumes, of which the fourth contains the dis- 
cussions of the section on Sociology. With 
two exceptions the volume adds little to our 
existing knowledge. Both these contributions 
come from American con- 
sist of reports prepared by Marshall Clinard and 
Thorsten Sellin before the conference. <A use- 
ful bibliography of American criminological 
literature prepared by Otto Poliak is also 
included. 
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Clinard in his national report points out how 
close has been the connection between crimin- 
ology and sociology in America and from a 
wide historical survey shows how the origin of 
crime has been sought in competing value 
systems or culture conflict. There has been a 
general scepticism of individualistic explana- 
tions of criminal behaviour. He suggests that 
the present trend is towards a more complete 
theory of crime through the joint contributions 
of sociology and psychiatry. Sociologists have 
used a variety of techniques including the per- 
sonal document, ecology, and prediction 
methods. 

The general report was prepared by Thorsten 
Sellin, who did not confine himself to an 
exclusively sociological approach but raised 
the question of synthesizing the heterogeneous 
material on the aetiology of crime provided by 
different disciplines. He doubted whether 
such a synthesis was possible. The sociologist 
working in the-field of criminology feels the 
need of a clinical technique which is employed 
by psychiatry and other disciplines concerned 
with the study of the individual. For the 
sociologist participation in deviant norms is 
the basic situation out of which most criminal 
behaviour arises. 

The subsequent discussion of the section is 
disappointing and illustrates how far away 
criminology still is from that synthetic ap- 
proach of which Sellin has spoken. At the 
same time, however, there remains the con- 
tinued need for more sociological field-work. 
The study of offenders and of the effect of the 
penal system on their behaviour and of the 
influence of the children’s play-group on the 
young offender may be suggested as examples 
of this need. 

JouHN SPENCER. 


Three Men. 
the Biography of Emotion. 
Gordon W. Allport. Gollancz. 


Jean Evans. An Experiment in 
Introduction by 
Pp. xviii + 

297. 15s. 

Miss Evans’ book is a remarkable achievement, 
it is not, however, really reviewable. This is 
because it simply consists of biographical 
studies of three men who are, in various ways, 
social problems. It is probably sufficient to 
say that they are extremely well done, and a 
decision to read them or not will depend largely 
on whether the reader is likely to be interested 
in characters such as these. 

The first man is ‘‘ Johnny Rocco”’, tenth of 
the twelve children of two poverty-stricken 
Italian immigrants and fairly described as the 
problem child of a problem family. His story 
is notable for two things, its relatively success- 
ful outcome, and the fact that for a period of 
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five years a social case-worker played an 
important, and sometimes disconcerting part, 
in Johnny’s life. 

“ William Miller ’’ is a strange figure, brought 
up in a series of demoralizing institutions, who 
subsequently leads a roaming life brooding on 
how man has maltreated Mother Earth, and 
having a passion for bright stones. While in 
his thirties he develops a mysterious blindness 
which, for a while, suddenly and equally mys- 
teriously vanishes, but later returns. 

“Martin Beardson’’ comes from a rather 
more prosperous social background. He is 
distinguished by his whole-hearted introspect- 
iveness and self-pity. He has a series of crises 
related to homosexuality and the need to main- 
tain his “ vital forces”’; his idol is George 
Bernard Shaw. 

Miss Evans has tried as far as possible to tell 
these men’s stories from their own points of 
view, avoiding all but the barest minimum of 
psychological interpretation. In this she has 
succeeded to a remarkable extent. The reader 
is left to apply his own labels, to elucidate with 
his own concepts ; Professor Allport states that 
he has found two of the cases invaluable in 
teaching psychologists about motivation. In 
view of the dearth of published case-studies 
about people in this country it will be interest- 
ing to see how these American ones may be of 
use for teaching purposes in Britain. Mean- 
while they can be warmly recommended to 
anyone interested in some of the more extreme 
variations from “‘ normal ’”’ human behaviour. 

J. P. Martin. 


P. Guilford. 


Psychometric Methods. Jf. 
Second Edition. McGraw-Hill, New York 
and London, 1954. Pp. ix + 597. 6s. 


ALL experimental psychologists, research 
workers on mental tests, psychological statis- 
ticians and students of psychometrics, will 
welcome this new, enlarged and fully revised 
edition of Professor Guilford’s book on Psycho- 
metric Methods. The first edition has been 
the standard work on the subject in Britain 
and America for eighteen years, but an im- 
mense amount of work has been done and 
much added to our technical equipment in 
the field since it was published. Professor 
Guilford has brought the book up to date, as 
he puts it, to represent the general field of 
psychological measurement “as of about 
1950”, 

The book now consists of sixteen chapters 
followed by an Appendix of twelve useful 
mathematical tables, and an Index. The 
sixteen chapters cover the following branches 
of subject matter: Chapters 1-3 are intro- 
ductory, concerning psychological measure- 
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ment, the theory of psychophysics and a 
mathematical introduction ; Chapters 4-6 deal 
with the classical methods of psychophysics 
and variations of them; Chapters 7-11 are 
about paired comparisons, methods of rank 
order, interval and ratio judgments, other 
scaling methods and rating scales ; Chapter 12 
deals with the principles of judgment; 
Chapters 13-15 deal with the theory of psycho- 
logical tests, reliability and validity, and the 
construction of tests and attitude scales ; 
Chapter 16 is devoted to factorial analysis. 

In many ways the book is a masterpiece of 
thoroughness and of detailed and comprehen- 
sive treatment. It is also compressed, in spite 
of its 597 pages. From the point of view of 
the sociologist there is not much, however, 
which has an obvious and ready application 
to his problems, except the section on attitude 
scales, though there is little doubt that the 
future of social psychology will see attempts 
to develop psychophysical methods of the 
measurement of social judgments to small and 
large groups in ways so far unexplored. 

R. W. PicKForD. 


The Design of Social Research. Russell L. 
Ackoff. University of Chicago Press (Lon- 
don, Cambridge University Press), 1953. 
Pp. xi + 420. 56s. 6d. 


Tue author is Associate Professor at Case 
Institute of Technology, where he teaches and 
undertakes operational research. He has 
previously held academic posts in mathematics 
and the philosophy of science, and has been 
a survey statistician to the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. His aim here is to produce a 
textbook which will provide a methodology of 
social research. 

His objective leads him into many fields, 
from formal mathematics through statistics 
to the practical problems of the researcher. 
Different parts of the book are rather uneven 
in treatment and in quality, and before 
attempting to assess the book as a whole it is 
therefore necessary to examine separately one 
or two of the more original or notable sections. 

Formulating the Problem (pp. 14 seq.) is 
conceived as basically a matter of exposing 
the objectives of the sponsor, of the researcher 
and of those who will be affected by the re- 
search. Concurrent objectives are liable to 
be incompatible, and it is recommended that 
the researcher and the consumers should self- 
consciously assign weights to the objectives 
involved in the research. A complete formal 
system for comparing the importance of alter- 
native objectives is sketched out. If it is 
then possible to determine the efficiency of 
various sources of action in attaining each of 
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these objectives, one may then calculate the 
course of action that will provide the maximum 
aggregate satisfaction. 

The idea is not without interest, but the 
practical obstacles to applying it to an em- 
pirical situation are embarrassingly obvious. 
The need to integrate chance with value in 
assessing risks (or prizes) is very much in the 
air at present ; Ackoff has been closely associ- 
ated with work on these lines, and explicitly 
acknowledges his debt to Churchman, whose 
short chapter ‘‘On Chance, Loss and Risk” 
in Theory of Experimental Inference is perhaps 
one of the best non-mathematical introduc- 
tions so far produced. 

A somewhat similar problem is reviewed 
(pp. 162 seq.) in discussing the risks of rejecting 
true hypotheses and of accepting false ones. 
There are statistical techniques for determining 
the chances of either of these events occurring. 
Tests in general become more precise as their 
scale is increased, but to increase scale costs 
money and its justification depends on how 
much is at risk if a mistake is made. If a 
money value (a function of loss and probability) 
could be attached to this risk (and the author 
somewhat light-heartedly assumes that it can 
be) it would then be possible to balance the 
cost of the risk against the cost of providing 
a fine enough sieve to prevent the error from 
occurring, and one could thus decide in advance 
the optimum scale of the survey. Here again 
the formal procedure is logically simple (if a 
little static by modern feed-back standards), 
but the feasibility of applying it widely would 
appear remote. 

Quite out of mood with the rest of the 
book is the last chapter (pp. 333 seq.) on The 
Operational Phase of the Practical Research 
Design, written jointly with Leon Pritzker of 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. This is an 
exemplary essay in the deflation of those pre- 
tentious social researchers who pepper us with 
their pseudo-scientific platitudes. It is also 
constructive. The authors concede “ that 
most significant social research to date has been 
performed by people whose intuition, judg- 
ment and artistry were well in advance of their 
method ”’, but reaffirm their belief in a science 
of method that will progress when we grow 
out of such empty, tautological (and in fact 
untrue) strictures as that ‘‘ observations should 
be made as carefully as possible”. Extensive 
practical experience is distilled in many of 
the opinions served to us, and the presentation 
is laced with a rare common sense. 

Much of the rest of the book is less note- 
worthy. There is a useful chapter on samp- 
ling; there is a sequence of thirty tests of 
hypotheses and an exposition of the analysis 
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of variance and covariance. The coherence 
of the book as a whole improves with famil- 
iarity. Perhaps the chief fault inheres in the 
difficulty of the subject. The author has 
looked for a methodology of social research, 
and this has eluded him. But the model that 
he has quietly substituted may perhaps act as 
a stimulus to further scientific thought and 
action. 
Joun MapceE. 


Statistical Methods for Social Workers. Wayne 
McMillen. The University of Chicago Press. 


THE resistance of many social workers in 
training to the acquisition of some familiarity 
with statistical techniques is a perplexing 
phenomenon. Many explanations, or excuses, 
are proffered, of which perhaps one of the more 
plausible is that the wide syllabus tends to 
crowd out a subject which, at the elementary 
stage, exacts what may appear to be a dispro- 
portionate amount of time and application. 

Is this book Statistical Methods for Social 
Workers the answer? Will it, by working 
with data, taken from the field of social service, 
that are familiar and closely relevant, convince 
the student that the effort is worth while? 
In the Foreword, Professor McMillen, Professor 
in the School of Social Service Administration 
of the University of Chicago and Chairman of 
the Chicago Housing Authority, makes his 
purpose clear. He aims to supply “ an orderly 
introduction to descriptive statistics ’, which 
will meet the needs of students and teachers 
in schools of social work as well as of those 
already engaged in public and voluntary social 
agencies, who wish to gain some knowledge of 
statistics. In putting forward the need for a 
specialized text-book, Professor McMillen quotes 
the opinion that ‘‘ the experience of employers 
of statisticians suggests that results are best 
when the statistician is trained in the particular 
speciality in which his skill is to be applied ”. 

A first reaction may be that a book of 428 
pages, plus a weighty appendix, dealing with 
material from American sources, will be un- 
likely to overcome the resistance of the student 
or attract the busy social worker. The term 
“‘ social worker ”, in fact, as an indication of 
the potential appeal of the book, is misleading. 
“* Social Worker ” is used. in its American and 
not its English sense and may be understood, 
broadly, to connote all who are engaged in 
social administration. 

The use of American examples and American 
terminology may prove strange and sometimes 
even confusing to the English student who, if 
he is new to the subject, is not in a position 
to appreciate what is essentially American 
usage. The sections dealing with Index 
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Numbers and with the Estimation of Popula- 
tion, where American practice is described, do 
not serve the English reader well. But for 
the most part so skilfully are method and 
example interwoven that the unfamiliarity of 
the data does not disturb. (What may be 
more disturbing for the beginner are the 
occasional misprints of numbers.) 

Slowly, with clarity and patience, through 
the iteration of example after example, 
Professor McMillen takes the student through 
the initial stages. He assumes little mathe- 
matical knowledge and is prepared to explain 
the simplest of procedures. Carefully de- 
signed exercises follow each chapter. 

Inevitably the complexity increases and the 
student who is working independently may find 
the going more difficult when he comes to deal 
with measures of dispersion and correlations. 
This is not to say that the author is less lucid 
or succeeds less well with his method but rather 
that statistics is not an easy subject to master 
without formal teaching. 

In the final chapter on Reports and Studies, 
Professor McMillen has much that is sensible 
and pertinent to say on the writing of reports. 
He calls for language that is ‘‘ clear, definite 
and logically ordered’. These adjectives may 
well be borrowed to describe this book. 
What gives it its special quality as a text- 
book, despite the reservations with regard to 
its usefulness for the English student, is that 
the author’s experience and interest in ad- 
ministration and social questions are all the 
time evident and do much to help carry 
forward and sustain the student’s interest in 
the exposition of statistical methods. Pro- 
fessor McMillen does not lose sight of his 
intention to write an introduction to statistics 
for people whose interest is frequently a 
secondary, derived interest. He remains 
aware of the practical application to adminis- 
trative problems and discusses realistically the 
use and limitations of the various techniques. 

The contention that an understanding of 
statistical methods can best be taught by 
selecting data from one specialized field may 
be argued. Certainly, Professor McMillen 
makes out an excellent case for his method in 
this valuable book. 

CHRISTINE COCKBURN. 


Expectation in Economics. G. L. S. Shackle. 
Second Edition. Cambridge University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 144. 17s. 6d. 

Tue Chinese officials were plotting rebellion 

against their Emperor. Should the sentry 

obey his superior, the treacherous Captain of 
the Guard, or should he stand alone against 
the rebels in loyal defence of the Emperor’s 
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representative, the Lady Hibiscus? ‘‘ In the 
room above, where the great drum stood, the 
sentry named Kwong Hui was testing the 
stacked bows of mulberry wood and setting 
the arrows in order. ‘I am a man who 
seizes opportunity,’ he told the admiring 
women and the sleeping children. ‘If I obey 
the Captain of the Guard, two things may 
happen. Ejither the rebellion succeeds, and I 
remain a soldier in the yamen guard, or the 
rebellion fails, when I lose my head. Whereas 
if I obey the Lady Hibiscus, two things may 
happen. Either the rebellion succeeds, and 
I lose my head, or the rebellion fails, when I 
shall receive rewards quite beyond my imagina- 
tion to conceive. Now of these four possi- 
bilities, the last one only attracts me. So I 
shall strive to hold this tower unentered, as 
long as is possible, until the arrival of help 
from elsewhere. That is the course of wisdom, 
as well as the course of courage, and I am 
deficient in neither wisdom nor courage.’ ” 

This passage, quoted by Professor Shackle 
from one of Keith West’s novels, illustrates 
his own approach to behaviour in the face of 
uncertainty. Professor Shackle rejects the 
orthodox probability theory for situations 
which cannot be repeated many times. Even 
if the chances of success for the rebellion could 
have been calculated actuarially as, say, 
60 per cent, having one’s head cut off once 
puts an end to further “trials’’. Professor 
Shackle proposes, in his fascinating study, 
which has aroused animated discussion among 
economists, to replace probability distributions 
by his highly original concept of “ potential 
surprise’ (ignorance as to which of many 
possible events will occur is reflected as a low 
potential surprise value of each, not, un- 
warrantedly, as a low “ probability ” of each), 
and to substitute for mean value and disper- 
sion his concepts of “‘ focus gain ’’ and “‘ focus 
loss ’’—the most attractive and the most 
repellent outcomes (thus rejecting the addition 
of mutually incompatible hypotheses). The 
second edition of this brilliant essay incorpor- 
ates several refinements. Amongst possible 
applications cf interest to sociologists is a 
formal theory of the bargaining process in 
Chapter VI. 

PAUL STREETEN. 


A Theory of Economic-Demographic Develop- 
ment. Harvey Leibenstein. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1954. 
Pp. xi + 204. : 

Economic demography, the study of the inter- 

action between demographic and economic 

variables, between population changes and the 
factors that cause economic growth, lies within 
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an academic ‘‘no-man’s land”. Professor 
Leibenstein points out that, while in other 
fields of population studies—especially in the 
mathematical-statistical aspects of pure 
demography—a great deal of progress has been 
made, there has not been any considerable 
advance since Malthus in the theoretical work 
concerned with the interaction of population 
changes and economic conditions. 

Professor Leibenstein has produced the 
essay under review as a graduate fellow of the 
Office of Population Research at Princeton 
University ; it will be welcomed as a valuable 
contribution in its field. Decisions of eco- 
nomic and population policy, if guided by 
wrong theoretical concepts, may have disas- 
trous consequences, it is therefore to be hoped 
that this stimulating book will give rise to 
further research on the lines suggested by the 
author. 

It is a study in pure theory. The theory is 
presented by discussing a number of models 
consisting of mathematical equations which 
describe the relevant functional relationships. 
The author is mainly concerned with the Mal- 
thusian equilibrium and the conditions under 
which near-Malthusian states tend to become 
unstable, i.e. with the kind of displacements 
from equilibrium likely to achieve a demo- 


Book 


Human Development. John P. Zubek and 
P. A. Solberg. McGraw-Hill, New York 
and London, 1954. Pp. 476. 45s. 


Tue authors of this textbook have favoured 
two main approaches within which to frame 
a selective, though extensive survey of all 
factors concerning human development. The 
first follows a phylogenetic cum ontogenetic 
sequence ; the second expresses a longitudinal 
review. Thus, for example, the section on 
vision commences with sensitivity to light in 
invertebrates and traces the development of 
the eye through the vertebrate stage to the 
human eye proper. The ontogenetic approach 
then selects salient changes in the development 
of vision from prenatal to late adult stages 
in the human life span. 

The interest in gerontology during the past 
few years is reflected in a careful summary of a 
number of studies, ranging from the Cambridge 
work on skills to participation in social 
activities and religious beliefs. It is an asset 
that the reader is provided with a comparative 
picture of any one process from growth to 
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graphic and economic state which does not lead 
to a reversion to Malthusian conditions. First 
a static Malthusian model is presented; 
second, a simple macro-dynamic model and 
various refinements are discussed; third, the 
possibility of working with less aggregative 
’ models is looked into through a consideration 
of the elements of a multi-sector model. The 
final substantive chapter is devoted to a recon- 
sideration of the optimum population theory. 
This approach may possibly not appeal to 
readers who are mainly interested in applied 
demography and applied economics. In build- 
ing realistic models, it is easy and important 
to incorporate into them such variables as 
technical knowledge, economic organizational 
ability, the nature of government, ‘‘ mores”, 
standards of general education. But, if the 
econometric models are to be applied to actual 
situations, there are no statistical data from 
which the values for these and many not so 
intangible variables can be derived. They 
have to be assumed and the validity of the 
resulting numerical estimates depends entirely 
on the validity of the underlying assumptions. 
Thus, there is, as Professor Leibenstein fully 
recognizes, at present no possibility of testing 

the propositions developed in his essay. 

Juxius Isaac. 


Notes 


decline. The emphasis is mainly physiological, 
but the division of chapters is such that the 
psychological and social aspects of develop- 
ment cover half the book. The writers appear 
to appreciate the current trend of a more 
unitary conception of physiology and psy- 
chology, and their selection of subject matter 
endorses this view. Hebb’s Organization of 
Behaviour and Selye’s work on Stress are two 
quoted instances which exemplify this pre- 
occupation. 

This should be an extremely useful volume 
for the student of psychology or sociology, 
who will find in it most of the material and 
related theory he will need as regards human 
development. 

D. P.-W. 


L’enseignement de l’écriture aux Universités 
Mediévales. Istvan MHajnal. Academia 
Scientiarum Hungarica, Budapest, 1954. 
Pp. 187. 

Tue problem of literacy and the development 

of a learned class is one of continued interest 
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to sociologists and of some importance to 
anthropologists and Colonial administrators. 
How, out of the long night of barbarian in- 
vasions was literacy attained and such a class 
produced in medieval Europe? This question 
is in part answered in Dr. Hajnal’s detailed 
and interesting study, which is itself written 
in fluent, if not always idiomatic French. 
The problem is particularly interesting with 
regard to Hungary—a nation taking its origin 
from the invasion of European culture and 
taken capture by that culture. 

Both sociologists and anthropologists could 
learn much from such books as this or of the 
late Dr. Chaytor’s From Script to Print, which 
deals with related and even more interesting 
problems. 

D. G. M. 


Two Studies in African Nutrition. An Urban 
and a Rural Community in Northern Rho- 
desia. Betty Preston Thomson. The 
Rhodes-Livingstone Papers No. 24, Man- 
chester University Press. Pp. x + 64. 
8s. 6d. 


In his foreword to this little book Dr. Mitchell, 
the Director of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 
draws out some of the implications from Mrs. 
Thomson’s material. He points out, first, that 
her data from Lusaka and Serenje support the 
thesis that town diet is an attraction to country 
people; in nearly every respect her town 
samples show a higher intake of food factors 
than her rural sample. Secondly, the urban 
material shows a relationship between the con- 
sumption of ‘‘ European” items of diet and 
“ White-Collar ” status. 

The urban samples of the first of Mrs. Thom- 
son’s two studies were drawn from the Main 
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Location and Chilenje Suburb, Lusaka, the 
rural sample from three villages in Serenje 
District (Lala tribal area). The studies are not 
narrowly dietetic, for some social and economic 
data are provided. However, the documenta- 
tion must be real against the wider background 
of Rhodesian society ; short as the Foreword 
is, therefore, it is a necessary part of the book. 
M. F. 


Economic Change, Selected Essays in Business 
Cycles, National Income, and Economic 
Growth. Simon Kuznets. William Heine- 
mann Ltd., 1954. Pp. viii + 333. 5s. 

PROFESSOR KuzNETs is one of the leading 

authorities on the empirical investigation of 

economic growth. There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that a collection of his essays will be read 
with great interest by many students of the 
subject. The essays are mostly articles and 
papers written during the last 25 years; some 
of them, however, have never been published 
before, and some have been available in foreign 
periodicals only. They cover a very wide field 
ranging from the pure theory of the trade cycle 
to the investigation of the basic trends in the 
economic and social development of the modern 
world. The treatment is very broad, not tech- 
nical, full of ideas and reflections ; it will cer- 
tainly attract the attention of non-specialist 
readers. Professor Kuznets does not claim to 
have arrived in this volume at any conclusive 
solutions of any theoretical or actual problems ; 
his essays rarely go beyond the stage of stating 
the problem and formulating the hypotheses. 

By raising, however, certain important ques- 

tions they stimulate further thinking and 

clarify the issues. 
S. A. O. 


British Sociological Association 





OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


President should be created so that it might be possible, when occasion offered, 


I: was decided at the Annual General Meeting in March last that the office of 


to invite an eminent sociologist to become associated in this way with the 
Association. The President would hold office for one year and would be eligible 
for re-election. This decision was eadorsed by the majority of the members voting 
by postal ballot and the constitution has been amended accordingly. Professor 
Morris Ginsberg has been invited to be the first holder of the office for the remainder 
of the current year and has been pleased to accept. 
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B.S.A. MEETINGS 


Friday, October 14th, 1955, at 8 p.m. at the Lamont Room, National Book League, 
7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, Donald G. MacRae, M.A., Reader in Sociology, 
University of London, on Some Problems of Social Change and Causation. 


Wednesday, November 16th, 1955, at 8 p.m. at the Lamont Room, National Book 
League, 7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, A. H. Halsey, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Sociology, University of Birmingham, on Equality and Social Class 
in Britain. 


Tuesday, December 13th, 1955, at 8 p.m. at the Lamont Room, National Book League, 
7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, T. B. Bottomore, M.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturer in 
Sociology, London School of Economics, on Sociology of Knowledge. 


Stupy GROUPS 


The Urban Sociology Study Group and the Industrial Sociology Study Group 
will resume their monthly meetings in October. 

The possibility is being investigated of forming a third Study Group, for ex- 
amining the territory on which the interests of psychiatrists, psychologists and 
sociologists meet. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


The Association welcomes applications for membership from younger sociologists 
and others whose disciplines are related to sociology. The Association offers student 
membership at the reduced rate of Ios. 6d. per annum for those occupied in full-time 
study at an institution of higher learning. Student members have all the advantages 


of full membership except the power to vote and make nominations. Subscriptions 
for 1955 will be waived for all members whose applications are accepted between 
now and the end of the year. Particulars will be sent on application to all those 
interested. 


ScoTTISH BRANCH 


Branch Committee: The following members of the Scottish Branch have been 
elected to form the Committee for the coming year: M. P. Banton, T. Brennan, 
T. Burns, H. Craig, J. Highet, R. Illsley, K. L. Little, S. A. Sklaroff. 


Chairman and Secretary: Dr. K. L. Little and Dr. M. P. Banton, both of the 
University of Edinburgh, were appointed Chairman and Secretary respectively. 


Second Working Conference on Social Problems and Social Research. This Con- 
ference, originally projected for June last, will be held late in October next. 
Details will be circulated shortly. The Annual General Meeting of the Branch will 
be held at the same time. 

JOHN MADGE, 
Hon. General Secretary. 
British Sociological Association, 
13 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 
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